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From Deterrence To Disarmament 


J. David Singer* 


students of Western military policy today is that concern- 
ing the relative efficacy of deterrence, arms control, and 
multilateral disarmament. Omitting preventive war at one end, 
and unilateral disarmament at the other, we find that these three 
intermediate positions seem to be receiving most of the attention 
within the arms policy continuum. For the most part, the adher- 
ents of each position tend to look at the other two with a some- 
what jaundiced eye. To the deterrer, arms control implies com- 
promises which could weaken our overall physical and psycholog- 
ical capabilities, while disarmament implies something akin to 
surrender. To the arms controller, both deterrence and dis- 
armament are seen to be too destabilizing. And to the multilateral 
disarmer, both of the other positions seem woefully inadequate. 
Only occasionally is it suggested that a meaningful synthesis 
of all three positions is both desirable and feasible. My own 
view is that a very definite relationship—logical and chrono- 
logical—does exist among these alleged alternatives, and that 
each has a significant role to play in any coherent security policy. 
The purpose of this paper is to explore a broad segment of the 
arms policy continuum in terms of a sequence of processes 
which not only bear an intimate relationship to one another, and 
to the larger political environment, but which suggest a co- 
herence and continuity which have been notably lacking in 
Western military policy. Before examining these particular 
phases, however, it might be useful to discuss briefly those 
characteristics of the political and perceptual setting which 
indicate why an emphasis on weapons themselves seems more 
relevant than focussing on territorial settlements, cultural 
exchanges, increased trade, and the like. 


Ou of the burgeoning areas of controversy among 


* Associate Research Political Scientist, Mental Health Research 
Institute, University of Michigan. 
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Weapons, Conflict, and Perceived Threat 

One of the most tenaciously held views among students of 
foreign policy is that weapons and armies are not “causes” of 
war at all, but merely symptoms and manifestations of those 
more fundamental divisions which lead to periodic international 
mayhem. Though occasional analyses of this proposition tend to 
disconfirm it, such analyses have been neither frequent enough 
nor persuasive enough to dispel this hallowed notion.! Let me 
digress for a moment, therefore, to suggest why weaponry seems 
(to me) to be the most crucial variable in inter-nation relations 
today. 

The most striking thing about the behaviour of nations in 
global politics is that, despite a wide and disparate range of 
continuing or changing goals, the dominant and perpetually 
over-riding goal is survival. Whether communist or fascist, 
democratic or totalitarian, primitive or industrialized, the obses- 
sive concern of national policy makers is with security. This 
security is, however, constantly threatened by the international 
system, or more specifically, the regularities in behaviour which 
it imposes upon the nations which comprise the system. This 
is because the system, as it has developed over the past 500 
years or so, offers little in the way of protection to any of its 
member components. To the contrary, it encourages each to 
take what it can get and preserve what it has gotten. Obviously 
the most effective means is national power, and the most drama- 
tic element in power is military force. Thus, as nations compete 
for the scarce commodities, of which security is the scarcest in 
such a system, they do so by threatening force or using force.? 
Some nations arm to acquire territory, resources, prestige, or 
greater security, and some do so to preserve what they possess 
or think they possess. 

3ut with a system which has institutionalized (and often 
extolled) the expectation of violence, decision-makers will adhere 


1 See, for example, J. David Singer, “Threat-Perception and the 
Armament-Tension Dilemma,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. I, 
no. 1 (March 1958), pp. 90-105. The argument is developed in less 
formal terms in my “Rethinking the Security Problem,” The Nation, 
vol. 189, no. 11 (10 October 1959), pp. 203-205. 

2 As Raymond Aron put it, regarding the pre-World War I period: 

“The two camps alarmed each other, and each tried to soothe its 

own fears by piling up defensive armaments. The atmosphere grew 

heavy with multiplied incidents, which spread the conviction of 
approaching disaster.” The Century of Total War, Boston, Beacon 

Press, 1955, p. 1T. 
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to the more cynical interpretation and impute acquisitive rather 
than conservative motives to others; thus they will tend to 
respond to conflict situations in terms of perceived threat to 
their own nations. This perceived threat would seem to be a 
function of two elements in the behaviour of other and potenti- 
ally aggressive nations. One element is their military capability 
and the other is the estimate of what they mean to do with such 
capability—ttheir intent. The degree of perceived threat here 
equals, in a rough mathematical fashion, the product of esti- 
mated capability multiplied by estimated intentions. It follows, 
then, that if the leaders in the United States, for example, look 
at their British friends, they discover a fairly impressive military 
capability, but when multiplied by an estimated aggressive intent 
which is extremely low, the resultant threat perception is negli- 
gible. Conversely American leaders might look at Castro’s 
Cuba, and discern a high level of aggressive intent, but because 
this is multiplied (in 1961 at least) by a low estimated capability, 
perceived threat in Washington is still low. On the other hand, 
when Soviet or American decision-makers regard one another’s 
high levels of military capability and multiply this by estimates 
of aggressive intent, the consequent level of perceived threat is 
impressively high. 

Now, what can be done to lower such a high level of threat- 
perception in a tension-ridden, armed-to-the-teeth, relationship? 
Can either side say or do anything which will reduce the “hostile 
intent” side of the equation as long as it retains its devastating 
military capabilities? It would seem not. The weapons, arising 
as they have out of a multitude of strategic, economic, political, 
and psychological factors, have taken on so threatening an aspect 
that they now become equated with, and symbolic of, hostile 
intentions, and as long as they exist, threat-perception can 
hardly be expected to diminish. The significant point is that 
destructive military capability has become, and must remain, the 
crucial index of each side’s hostility toward the other, and as 
long as the weapons remain, the perception of high levels of 
threat will continue. The question then becomes, not what to do 
in the political or cultural or economic or psychological realm, 
but how to get started on a reduction of the variable which con- 
stitutes the major ingredient in mutually perceived fear and 
hostility—the weapons themselves. It is to this problem which 
the balance of this paper is addressed. 
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Stabilizing the Stand-off: Some Unilateral Measures 


If it is true that the mutual military capabilities today repre- 
sent the major ingredient of Soviet-Western (and more specifi- 
cally, Soviet-American) fear and tension, the question becomes 
one of identifying the steps by which these weapon capabilities 
can be made to play a diminishingly unsettling role in that 
relationship. The first step, it would seem, is to build whatever 
stability is possible into the contemporary strategic stand-off, 
as a beginning in the critical transition from deterrence to 
disarmament. 

The key question in any such transition—on both sides—is 
whether or not to risk the implications of a strategy based on 
uncertainty as to the other’s intentions. While the weapons 
themselves almost compel the assumption of implacable hostility 
and inevitable military showdown, it is nevertheless possible for 
the decision-makers to recognize a modicum of reciprocity and 
symmetry in the basic relationship, and to appreciate that one 
of the major factors in the adversary’s decision to arm heavily 
is the fact that you are also doing so. If this recognition occurs, 
and the strategists on each side come to appreciate that the 
other’s pursuit of power may be for purely deterrent and retalia- 
tory purposes only, they may then seek to adopt postures which 
reflect such a suspended judgment. In so doing, they might very 
well encourage a stance on the other side which turns out to co- 
incide with such ambivalent expectations. More specifically, if 
either opts for weapon systems and doctrines which reflect 
a high expectation of war, the other will almost invariably do 
likewise. On the other hand, if either selects those postures 
which suggest uncertainty as to the other’s intent, and allows for 
the possibility (or better, probability) that he arms primarily out 
of fear, the other may possibly attribute the same motives to 
the first, and likewise opt for less provocative policies. Though 
it is generally correct to assume that today’s technology almost 
precludes a defensive type stance and that the advantages of 
the offence have corrupted the traditional notions of military 
defence, there are nevertheless certain alternatives that might 
be considered. What are these? 

While admitting that defence has given way to a great extent 
to retribution, and that punitive capabilities play the dominant 
role in all major power military doctrines, there is still the 
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important distinction between a strike-first and a strike-back 
posture and there are several areas in which one may indicate 
which is the basic strategy adopted. The first point at which 
such a choice becomes apparent is in the nature of one’s offensive 
delivery systems and launch sites. If one’s strategy is primarily 
retaliatory’, then he does not go in for weapons which are better 
for strike-first than strike-back missions. For example, he does 
not put his air bases or missile sites in highly vulnerable posi- 
tions, where they are obviously incapable of carrying out the 
retaliatory mission. More specifically, the NATO powers should 
not have (despite the time and cost factors) constructed their 
Thor and Jupiter IRBM sites so close to Soviet boundaries that 
they are easily destroyed by a first strike, and hence almost 
useless for a strike-back operation. Such acts can only encourage 
the belief in the Kremlin that these are aggressive, surprise- 
attack weapons. 

Likewise, both sides must avoid the construction of vulner- 
able launch sites even on their home territory. The more they 
are made capable of withstanding an opening attack, the more 
they will look like strike-back systems only. Thus, in a rough 
sense, the mode of deployment, dispersal, hardening, and con- 
cealing of these sites should help persuade the adversary of your 
own fear of a surprise attack and that your posture is primarily 
for retaliation. 

A second step which each side can take to build a bit more 
stability into the contemporary stand-off is to make no effort to 
discover the location of the other’s retaliatory bases and launch 
pads. If one is not interested in getting in the first blow, there 
is no point in knowing these locations, as most of them will 
already have been vacated in the event of the need to retaliate 
against their possessor. In a finite or minimum (and hence, less 
provocative) strategy, it is enough to know where the cities, rail 
terminals, and harbours are in order to mete out “adequate” 
retribution. Thus, the United States may have erred greatly in 
sending the U-2’s over Soviet territory in search of, inter alia, 
their missile sites. On the other hand, it was an understandable 
move inasmuch as the Soviets already knew the location of most 
of ours through press reports and normal intelligence operations, 


3 It must be understood, of course, that there is no such thing as a 
purely retaliatory or strike-back weapon system. Every system has 
certain strike-first characteristics, but some have more than others. 
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and parity of knowledge is as eagerly pursued as parity of 
weapons. 

A third step—though of greater ambiguity—is the rejection 
of any civil defence programme. With warning times and 
defences as limited as they are, a civil defence programme could 
not be terribly effective against surprise attack, but could be 
reasonably useful against an expected retaliatory attack. Thus, 
the decision to go in for serious civil defence would inevitably 
compel the other side to increase its suspicions and fear of the 
first’s intentions. 

Finally, each side must be careful to avoid a strategic doc- 
trine which suggests either preventive or pre-emptive strike by 
bombers or missiles. In other words, by opting for maximum 
invulnerability of retaliatory forces, neither would be indicating 
plans for getting in a first blow in moments of crisis. Each could 
afford to sit out the crisis, knowing that it could still get the 
punitive blow in, even after accepting an opening blow. This 
stance can be communicated not only by the nature of one’s 
strike-back facilities and one’s articulated target selection, but 
by the command and communication system. If these latter 
arrangements are of a hair-trigger variety or so constituted as 
to go off on the basis of very limited and inconclusive informa- 
tion, they may not only trigger an “accidental” war, but reflect 
less of a concern for stability than is needed to reassure the 
adversary. 

These, then, are a few of the measures which can be under- 
taken unilaterally as steps to stabilizing the military stand-off. 
3ut it would be quite naive to expect important results from 
them. For example, one may decrease vulnerability by main- 
taining an airborne alert of some portion of one’s bombers, 
designed to indicate a retaliatory strategy only. But this 
measure, because it makes surprise attack easier for the aggres- 
sor and more difficult for the apparent victim to forecast, also 
can be rather provocative and destabilizing. We must not lose 
sight, in our fascination with the game of tacit communication, 
of the fact that no weapon system or strategy can be purely 
retaliatory. In the eyes of the beholder, all suggest some mea- 
sure of hostile intent, though some are less likely to do so than 
others.4 


4 This question is more fully discussed in my forthcoming article 
“Stable Deterrence and its Limits.” 
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Stabilizing the Stand-off: Some Multilateral Meaures 


Leaving the purely unilateral, what sort of negotiated and 
multilateral steps may the super-powers take in order to limit 
the unsettling characteristics of the nuclear-missile stalemate? 
Firstly, they could and should negotiate many of the unilateral 
steps so as to make them reciprocal. For example, we might 
surrender the “right’”’ to surveillance of the Soviet launch sites 
in exchange for their eschewing any efforts to track our Polaris 
submarines. And when Samos and other surveillance satellites 
are aloft and operational,> by which time the Soviets will prob- 
ably have an approaching parity in missile-firing nuclear-powered 
submarines, both can agree not to track the other’s underseas 
missile platforms. 

Another item which might be negotiated is civil defence. 
Easily inspected and verified, the mutual shunning of these 
provocative and threat-generating steps could add considerably 
to the stability of our stand-off. Equally promising would be the 
creation of a United Nations agency which would have the 
equipment, personnel, and authority to supervise and regulate all 
rocket and missile and satellite launchings. Such an arrangement 
would be easily inspectable and could provide several benefits to 
a nervous world. First, it would virtually assure that no test or 
experimental launch could be mistaken for a surprise attack, 
since all such launches would be pre-announced, with time, loea- 
tion, direction, payload, and so forth all well-known by both 
sides. And secondly, if this arrangement were coupled with a 
total ban on the testing of purely military vehicles, it would 
ecreatly inhibit the development of more de-stabilizing weapons. 
The point here is that neither side has yet approached perfection 
in missile guidance, and if tests were inhibited or prevented, 
neither could develop very soon the sort of weapons necessary 
for efficient counter-force strategies, aimed at enemy launch 
sites. At the same time, each now has guidance and mapping 
techniques adequate for hitting larger targets such as cities and 
ports. 

The establishment of such a monitoring system might well 
lead to another and equally auspicious arrangement—the nego- 
iation and establishment of a system for mutual early warning 


5 The point here is that these satellites will make location of Soviet 


missile pads much easier, more or less equalizing the land-based 
target information on both sides. 
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against surprise attack. The crucial element in such warning 
systems, after adequate detection ranges and accuracy, is that of 
data interpretation, and a highly reliable third-party supervision 
could be most effective in providing the assurance that the 
system is working and at the same time inhibit the tendency 
toward over-responsiveness and premature retaliation. More- 
over, it would not only give warning when and if an attack 
were being launched, but would provide continuous negative 
intelligence; i.e. that no attack is being prepared or launched. 
30th these monitoring systems could play a crucial stabilizing 
role as well as offer the nucleus for the sort of inspection system 
which the actual reduction and elimination of armaments would 
require later on in the transition from deterrence to disarma- 


ment.? 

Other reciprocal steps might include the long-debated ban on 
nuclear tests and a ban on the dissemination of either nuclear 
warheads or missile delivery systems to Nth powers. For 
example, having made the proposal to arm NATO itself with 
this weapon combination, the United States might now propose 
to withdraw such a plan in exchange for a Soviet agreement 
likewise to prohibit dissemination to its allies. As to the test 
ban, one of the major arguments against it is that Western (and 
presumably Soviet) development of tactical nuclear weapons 
would be dangerously retarded and that we would be less capable, 
therefore, of fighting a limited war. The consequence of this 
retardation, it is argued, makes it more likely that we would 
have to fight a larger-scale war and use high-yield warheads. 
This argument, however, overlooks the fact that the development 
of small, or tactical, nuclear weapons would obliterate the pro- 
found and clear difference between conventional and nuclear 
warfare which now obtains, and create a continuum along which 
escalation could go by minor increments until the limited wars 


See Thomas Schelling, “Arms Control: Proposal for a Special Sur- 
veillance Force,” World Politics, vol. 13, no. 1 (October 1960) pp. 
1-18. 

7 Here is, however, another illustration of the paradox in inspection. 
The inspection system for surprise attack would have to be consider- 
ably more complex and responsive than one dealing with some aspect 
of disarmament such as a ban on nuclear production. The same 
would be true of a nuclear test ban vis-a-vis the production ban. 
This inverse correlation between degree of disarmament and inspec- 
tion requirements is noted in Jerome B. Wiesner, “Comprehensive 
Arms Limitation Systems,” Daedalus, vol. 89, no. 4 (Fall 1960) pp 
915-950. 
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we anticipate gradually evolve into wars in which multi-kiloton 
and megaton weapons would be used, The best way to keep limited 
wars limited (if we must have even these conflagrations) is to 
preserve a dramatic and self-evident line of demarcation between 
the nuclear and the non-nuclear. Tactical nuclears would demo- 
lish that line.® 

Production and Pre-Production Bans: 

First Steps to Disarmament 

So far, we have considered primarily ways in which we 
might survive in a world in which the arms race continues. And 
despite the attractiveness and potential value of some of these 
and sinular ideas, they still make no fundamental change in the 
politico-military relationship between the two hostile coalitions. 
One step which could help in moving—ever so slightly—out of 
the armaments spiral and its concomitant tensions is that of 
banning the production of new weapons. 

Given the extreme difficulty of detecting the presence of 
existing weapons, and the relative importance of existing vis-d- 
vis potential weapons to a nation’s security, the possibility of 
certain production bans looks rather promising. Whether it be 
nuclear warheads, missiles, and bombers, or even conventional 
weapons or BCR (bacteriological-ehemical-radiological) types, 
the detection and monitoring of future production is relatively 
manageable.2 One of the emerging assets of the age of indus- 
trialization and bureaucratization is the development of complex 
but highly reliable techniques for monitoring everything from 
material flows to personnel utilization. Employing operations 
research and similar approaches, the nations could readily devise 
and construct an arrangement of checks and inspections which 


3 Two of the most useful analyses of this problem are: Donald G. 
Brennan and Morton H. Halperin, “Policy considerations of a Nu- 
clear-Test Ban,” in Brennan (ed.) Arms Control, Disarmament, and 
National Security, New York, George Braziller, 1961; and Thornton 
Read, A Proposal to Neutralize Nuclear Weapons, Princeton, Center 
of International Studies, 1960. 

9 On this matter, Hans Bethe told a Senate hearing: “For current 
production [of nuclear weapons] I think there is not much difficulty. 
For past production, I think it is impossible or nearly impossible.” 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, Hearings ...17 April 1958, p. 1542. 
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would be reliable enough to deter even the most ingenious and 
motivated would-be violator. 

I emphasize the ban on production for reasons that should 
be obvious, but which to date seem not to have been fully appre- 
ciated. As suggested above, inspection for existing weapons is 
most difficult, and even with an onerous and elaborate system, 
clandestine stockpiles could be preserved with a lov. risk of 
discovery. As to the testing of weapons, this is often thought 
of as the most logical first step toward disarmament, and I would 
generally agree. But it must be remembered that policing a 
test ban—let us say on nuclear weapons—would be more difficult 
than policing a production ban on the same weapons. This is, 
of course, especially true in regard to underground tests of lower- 
yield weapons, whose detectability is still a matter of great 
debate and diplomatic impasse. 

Concerning a ban on the testing of missile delivery systems, 
I suggested above that it would be a useful opening step, techni- 
cally feasible and one which could materially retard the develop- 
ment of weapons with a particularly good first-strike capability. 
Likewise, a ban on the testing of BCR or new tactical non- 
nuclear weapons could be expected to exercise a useful inhibitory 
effect, but such prohibitions are, again, considerably more diffi- 
cult to police. 

Another alternative juncture at which the production of 
weapons might be slowed or halted is at the pre-test stages, 
where most of the effort is concentrated in the laboratories and 
shops, and on writing pads and blackboards. Though the pos- 
sibilities of such a research ban are fairly attractive at first 
blush, I would tend to discount them. First of all, it must be 
remembered that the dividing line between pure and applied 
research, and between non-military and military research, is 
extraordinarily indistinct. Consequently, it would pose great 
problems of adequate inspection and would either inhibit non- 
military research (to which I would be opposed) or lead to wide- 
spread and often undetected evasion, with a consequent degrada- 
tion in the overall disarmament inspection system. The important 
10 On the requirements and feasibility of various forms of inspection, 

see: Seymour Melman, (ed.) Inspection and Disarmament, New 

York, Columbia University Press 1958; Louis Henkin, Arms Control 

and Inspection in American Law, New York, Columbia University 

Press, 1958; and Bernard T. Feld et al., Technical Problems of Arms 

Control, New York, Institute for International Order, 1960. 
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thing in inhibiting weapons production is to find that point in 
the research-test-production sequence at which the process 
becomes clearly military, and apply the restrictions there. Any 
other juncture would be too early and onerous, or too late and 
dangerous. 


Armament Reduction and Elimination 


Not until we direct our attention to the actual reduction and 
elimination of weapons, however, do we really begin to make 
substantial changes in the military, and hence the political, 
environment of the cold war. As I have already suggested, all 
prior steps, no matter how ameliorative they may be, still leave 
that environment substantially untouched. Mutually invulnerable 
second-strike capabilities, even if accompanied by a highly expen- 
sive and still unreliable monitoring and early warning arrange- 
ment, still leave the capabilities more or less intact and hence 
make only a slight dent in reciprocally perceived threat. Like- 
wise, bans on testing, pre-production, and production processes, 
though they slow the flow of new and more weapons, fail to get 
at the nub of the problem.1! Thus, we must ultimately (and the 
sooner, the better) face the really difficult problem of eliminating 
existing stockpiles, or more specifically, a large enough portion 
of them to make aggressive war almost impossible. In many 
places and from many sources (on both sides), the general 
principles which must guide any actual disarmament programme 
have been heard, and for the most part there is no need to 
quarrel with them. Elimination of weapons must be gradual and 
phased, completion of each phase must be verified before going 
on to the next, and no phase must offer a significant offensive 
advantage to either side. 

The issues that divide governments and students of the 
problem flow from these general requirements. One concern 
which has received considerable attention is the degree of insnec- 
tion necessary at each stage, and the timing of its commence- 
ment. Though there is much ambiguity on both sides, one might 
say that the U.S.S.R. has come to a position favouring verification 
at the end of each phase but prior to going on to the next, while 


11 It has been suggested by some that the production and test bans 
would really accomplish the arms elimination objective, albeit more 
slowly, because existing weapons would gradually deteriorate and 
obsolesce. But this seems both too slow and too speculative, and 
also fails to provide for another key element, discussed below. 
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the United States and its allies insist on the establishment of 
an inspection system prior to each (especially the initial) stage, 
on two grounds. First, there is the fear that once the phase is 
completed, the Soviet will not accept adequate inspection of it, 
and that there may be less than complete compliance. Secondly, 
there is the belief that the quantitative and qualitative reduc- 
tions negotiated can only be a function of an adequate pre-reduc- 
tion census, which in itself requires a comprehensive surveillance 
programme.?? 

My own analysis of the negotiations indicates that the inspec- 
tion issue, and others related to it, may well be somewhat more 
soluble now that the Soviets have accepted the principle of 
inspection and have even negotiated!* at length over its applica- 
tion to such items as the nuclear test ban. (Nor does their 
current insistence on the three-headed inspectorate basically 
invalidate this view.) But such a resolution seems unlikely until 
a new element is injected into the plans and schedules under 
debate. That element must deal with the following kinds of 
questions, seldom articulated but always implicit in the negotia- 
tions in or out of the United Nations. Firstly, no inspection 
system can be foolproof or 100 per cent effective; therefore, what 
is there to protect the side which does comply against the one 
which may not? Secondly, if the programme progresses to a 
midway point, and there is then disagreement as to the condi- 
tions of its continuation, what agency is to adjudicate and enforce 
a solution? Thirdly, once the nations have disarmed all the way, 
or nearly all the way, to levels designed for domestic society only, 
who is to adjudicate political disputes, enforce these decisions, 
and protect the nations from any who might attempt to re-arm 
or who may have managed to secrete enough weapons to pose a 
significant threat? 

The answer to all of these questions seems clearly to be an 
altered United Nations Organization with markedly increased 
political and legal powers. But it is perfectly evident that in a 
world which is (and would be then) still far from a community 


12 Perhaps the most comprehensive and objective official United States 
statement is in Department of State, Disarmament: The Intensified 
Effort, 1955-1958, Washington, G.P.O., July 1958. For a defence of 
the Soviet position, see Premier Khrushchev’s statement before the 
General Assembly, New York Times, 19 September 1959. 

13 Though we use the word “negotiation” here, seldom does it coincide 

with the dictionary meaning “to confer for the purpose of arranging 

some matter by mutual agreement.” 
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in the literal sense, an international organization must have more 
than purely “paper” powers. In the absence of impressive psycho- 
logical power (i.e., strong tendency of nations to comply with 
directives) it must be endowed with adequate physical power; 
compliance usually requires some mixture of consensus and 
coercion. Thus, I would contend that if we are to get started on 
the road to disarmament of the nations, we will have to make the 
difficult decision to give the United Nations a degree of political 
and military power markedly superior to that which it now 
enjoys. I say it is a difficult decision because it means, in effect, 
that we would be taking a large step toward world federal 
government, a step which would mark the abrogation of the 
nations’ traditional “right” to use or threaten force in their 
relations with one another. 

Assuming such a decision, we are still faced with a bewilder- 
ing complex of technical and political and strategic problems, 
but we are then at least on the right path. The first step in the 
disarmament programme would be to ascertain what types and 
quantities of weapons each of the signatories possesses at a given 
date and to then project those figures to a number of somewhat 
later dates at which the first cessation of production might be 
expected to commence. To establish these two sets of figures, a 
survey team (precursor and nucleus of the subsequent inspection 
agency) with certain limited powers of access and interrogation 
would have to be recruited and organized and its powers clearly 
defined. Once these data were in, and more or less accepted by 
the powers involved, the process of negotiating the specific re- 
ductions and cutbacks would commence, and four specific 
problems would have to be dealt with. First, how much of what 
class of existing weapons would be given up during each stage? 
Second, what extent of what class of weapons production would 
be halted at each stage? Third, what types of inspection would 
be required (and acceptable) virtually to assure compliance at 
and during each stage? Fourth, what dispensation would be 
made of the existing weapons that are to be removed from the 
national stockpiles and the materials (especially nuclear) which 
are to be diverted from military production? 

Though the first three are perhaps the most technical and 
complicated, they all seem to be susceptible to the application of 
expertise and sincerity, providing the fourth—and most crucial 
—is solved. Here I return to the notion mentioned above, that of 
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endowing the United Nations with physical as well as symbolic 
power. What I would propose is that, for each stage of the 
reduction and cutback programme, a specified quantity of parti- 
cular weapons and material be sold to the United Nations.14 
The conventional weapons so transferred would be assigned to 
para-military United Nations units which had been recruited, 
specially trained, and deployed, prior to that stage. Located on 
bases (and subsequently naval vessels) sold to the Organization, 
these personnel would receive, account for, maintain, and operate 
an increasingly ample supply of non-nuclear weapons. Inasmuch 
as the first stage (of perhaps ten semi-annual stages) would see 
the reduction of only a small quantity (approximately one per 
cent) of conventional weapons and their purchase by the United 
Nations,!> it would not pose an appreciably difficult administrative 
or logistic problem at the outset. Nor would the first several 
stages see either a major deterioration of the nations’ individual 
military capabilities or a dramatic upsurge in that of the Organ- 
ization. The first few stages would be primarily of a confidence- 
building, training, and acclimatization nature, marking the 
beginning of a more impressive transition in the distribution of 
world power. 

So far, I have been discussing the transfer of weapons other 
than the nuclear-missile types, and a word regarding this lethal 
combination is now in order. I would propose that a ban on the 
production of both missiles and war-heads be instituted as early 
in the disarmament programme as possible, and preferably at 
the very outset. But any transfer of existing stocks in these two 
categories would be delayed until perhaps the fourth stage (two 
years after initiating the schedule). At that time, given the 
growth of some limited confidence in one another and in the 
burgeoning Organization, the nations might be ready to begin 
dealing with existing stockpiles, in the following manner. A 
small but specified number of missiles of various thrust (govern- 
14 The plan developed here is quite similar to that outlined in Gren- 

ville Clark and Louis Sohn, World Peace through World Law, Cam- 

bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960 (second, revised edition). 

This comprehensive book is mandatory reading for the serious 

student of the deterrence-to-disarmament problem. As to the capacity 

of the United Nations to purchase such stocks, see J. David Singer, 

Financing International Organization: The U.N. Budget Process, 

The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1961. 

15 Though reference is to an existing organization, the United Nations, 


this does not preclude the possibility that a semi-autonomous, or 
completely new agency might be necessary. 
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ing as it does payload and range) would be placed at several 
well-dispersed United Nations depots, where they would be ac- 
counted for and maintained in a condition of semi-readiness.1® 
These depots would be close enough to the nation from whence 
the missiles came, but separate enough to require very identifi- 
able efforts if re-possession were to be attempted. And though 
the depots and the missiles would be under control of the world 
Organization, the former owner would be permitted to station 
a small number of its own specialists therein, to ensure that the 
acceptable level of readiness was maintained. The objective 
here (as in purchase rather than confiscation) is to ease the 
parting between nation and delivery system and to permit re- 
possession if the whole disarmament programme happend to 
collapse, but not otherwise. Obviously, any effort at re-possession 
would be readily discernible and would, in effect, spell the near- 
demise of the entire plan. 

As to the nuclear warheads, a portion would—at each stage, 
and very few at the beginning—be placed in United Nations 
depots other than those where the missiles are kept, but equally 
available/unavailable. Another portion of the warheads trans- 
ferred at each stage would, however, actually be dismantled by 
the Organization with the fissionable material transferred—in 
turn—to the International Atomic Energy Agency for applica- 
tion to peaceful uses. Thus would several purposes be fulfilled: 
reduction of war-making potential, confidence-building, growth 
of United Nations competence, and expansion of the Agency’s 


peaceful uses programme. 

As the separate stages of the conventional and nuclear- 
missile disarmament programmes progress, a very important 
tangible change in the international system begins to take 
place.17 National economies begin to re-divert resources to non- 


16 A ticklish problem could emerge here if a government chose to 
separate the stages of ICBM’s into their lower-thrust components and 
then claim to have only a very few of the long range weapons. 
However, such dismantling would also lower their state of readiness 
and impose a perhaps unacceptable military disadvantage. 

17 As to BCR weapons, not enough is known as yet to propose any 
specific programme, but they would probably have to be included. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence that by themselves, BCR 
types could not be decisive, and there may thus be less need for 
concern with them in any disarmament programme. My own feeling 
is that their testing and production could hardly be prevented, but 
that most delivery systems could and should be controlled or eli- 


minated. 
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military productivity,® national governments begin to lose 
existing and future weapon capabilities, and the United Nations 
begins to acquire a measure of physical power by which it may 
deter aggressive behaviour and protect potential victims of such 
behaviour. About half-way through such a process we reach, 
in a sense, a point of no return. At such a point, we find that the 
world Organization has acquired a capability in terms of man- 
power and conventional weapons such that it may no longer be 
defied with impunity. A significant new deterrent to aggressive 
behaviour has emerged, especially since the national capabilities 
to fight non-nuclear wars have diminished appreciably and resort 
to nuclear war has become much less attractive.9 This latter 
seems to be true because each no longer has a sufficiency to wipe 
out the other’s remaining retaliatory weapons (which should, by 
then, be highly invulnerable) without either trying to forcefully 
re-possess those sold to the United Nations or obviously violating 
the production ban and re-creating new stockpiles. 

At such a no-return juncture, it would then be safe for the 
nations to give their approval to the Organization to begin dis- 
mantling the remaining warheads and converting the missiles to 
such non-military uses as space probes, communication satellite 
launching and the like. Similarly, the United Nations would have 
little use for further accretion to its conventional weapon levels 
and these, too, could then be put into reserve maintenance, con- 
verted, or scrapped. From there on out, the United Nations 
might even begin to reduce its own manpower and weapon levels, 
eventually becoming a small, highly mobile gendarmerie, equip- 
ped with adequate naval and air craft to serve as an effective 
symbol of the world community wherever inter-nation conflict 
becomes acute and where small arms violence might tend to 
erupt and overflow national boundaries. (This latter comment 
is made to indicate that small arms could not possibly be elimin- 


18 Regarding some of the necessary domestic prerequisites and prob- 
lems, see Emile Benoit, et al., Economic Adjustments to Disarmament 
(Part 2 of Hconomic Factors Bearing Upon the Maintenance of 
Peace) New York, Institute for International Order, 1960. 

Some will argue that we still have military deterrence and that 
deterrence is bad, and that all we have done is put the means of 
mayhem in other hands. Perhaps, but who can object to the threat 
of force in political relations? To some extent, every local, provin- 
cial, and national government depends upon it, and it does matter 
very much who wields that force. In addition, I am not proposing 
that the United Nations ever maintain and deploy operationally the 
nuclear-missile system. 
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ated, and that the United Nations must not, for a long time to 
come, be permitted to interfere with the right of dissident 
groups to revolt against established governments; there is still 
a great absence of social justice and often violent rebellion may 
be the only alternative to despotism.) 


Diplomacy and Disarmament 

What I have tried to do in this paper its indicate that 
weapons themselves constitute the greatest obstacle to peace and 
to suggest a range of steps by which the nations might safely rid 
themselves of the nuclear-missile monstrosities which they have 
created without too many of the risks of unilateral disarmament. 
Having said all of this, however, I must confess to a strong sense 
of pessimism—a sense of pessimism arising out of detailed 
studies of the disarmament and arms control negotiations in 
particular and the whole history of diplomacy in general. 

Looking at Soviet and Western behaviour in these many 
months and years of acrimony and evasion, one discerns thai 
there is little incentive to negotiate seriously, to make the 
requisite concessions and compromises, and to recognize the 
degree of mutual and overlapping interest which objectively, 
at least, does exist.2° This seems to be for three reasons. One 
concerns the domestic milieu out of which the negotiators come 
and into which they must return. Here is their validation group 
and here is where their reputations are most important to them. 
It matters little to them whether their opposite numbers respect, 
trust, or believe them compared to their need for approbation on 
the home front. If they are elected officials they believe (perhaps 
erroneously) that the more “courageously” they “stood up’ to 
the adversary and refused to be ‘‘taken in” by his blandishments 
and dissimulations, the more popular they will be in their con- 
stituency. The surest road to electoral defeat, they seem to 
imply, is being “soft” on Communism or however the opponent 
of the moment is labelled. 


20 Perhaps the most cogent analysis of past Soviet and American 
behaviour on these counts is in Richard J. Barnet, Who Wants Dis- 
armament? Boston, Beacon Press, 1960. Others are Anthony Nutting, 
Disarmament, London, Oxford University Press, 1959; Philip J. Noel- 
Baker, The Arms Race, New York, Oceana, 1958; and Joseph Nogee, 
“The Diplomacy of Disarmament,” International Conciliation, Janu- 
ary 1960, pp. 253-303. My forthcoming Deterrence, Arms Control, and 
Disarmament: Toward a Synthesis in National Security Policy will 
deal with these negotiations in considerable detail. 
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In addition to the jingoist disincentive at home, there is the 
disincentive of the negotiating process itself. Just as in horse- 
trading or haggling in the bazaar, the norms and expectations 
are such that he who appears too eager to reach agreement pays 
the higher price—or at least sells for less. Thus each side tends 
to hold out too long, to set the conditions too far beyond what 
the other can accept, and generally to adopt a posture which 
makes agreement unlikely. These two inhibitions common to 
diplomacy in general are reinforced by another, peculiar to nego- 
tiations concerning weapons in particular. This concerns the 
matter of relative risks and dangers. Odd as it may sound, the 
risks of an arms race—even the incredibly dangerous one of our 
time—are seen as preferable to those of disarmament. In the 
latter, there are all sorts of unknowns; exactly how honest the 
other’s intentions are, how reliable the inspection systems might 
be, and to what extent they might have erred in the weapons 
levels accepted or denied. Thus even if the dangers of nuclear 
stalemate are recognized as holding more destructive payoffs 
than those of a faulty arms agreement, the former are at least 
familiar, and hence preferable. 

Such an unpromising picture has led many an observer to 
despair of success in multilateral disarmament, and to embrace 
a partial or total unilateral position. Without seeming to reject 
this position out of hand, I should like to indicate the 
two major reasons why I—albeit with ambivalence—cannot do 
so. Each in a way reflects my understanding of the Soviet 
Union’s operational code, and my own uncertainty as to how they 
would respond to various opportunities, obstacles, and decision- 
points. First, if the Western powers were to disarm all the way 
on a unilateral basis, there is no question but that it would 
drastically modify their relations with the U.S.S.R. On the one 
hand, it might lead the latter into identical behaviour, though 
considerations within the Communist coalition may well preclude 
such a response. On the other hand—and to me more likely— 
the Soviet Union might well be tempted to exploit the West’s 
nudity in ways repugnant to many of our most cherished indivi- 
dual values, disregarding for the moment such remote and less 
critical values as “‘national interest,” free enterprise, access to 
foreign resources, and so forth. 

If the West were to engage in partial unilateral disarmament, 
the situation might become even less predictable. If the steps 
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were quite minor, they would probably have no impact and would 
be dismissed in the way that both sides have dismissed such 
measures in the past—with cynical derision. If they were large 
enough really to diminish our military capabilities, but were not 
presented with great care and emphasis on their significance, the 
Kremlin might interpret them as indication of weakness alone, 
rather than noble intentions, and exploit the situation accord- 
ingly.21 In the same vein, if we merely produced a powerful 
and militant movement for unilateral disarmament in the West, 
and the governments felt compelled to adjust to such a move- 
ment, we might likewise find the adversary utilizing such per- 
ceived weakness for inhospitable political ends.?? 


Conclusion 

Almost certain that a continued reliance on deterrence will 
produce the ultimate detonation, having little more confidence 
in unilateral or multilateral efforts to stablize the military 
environment, and unwilling to take the risks of unilateral dis- 
armament, one is compelled to argue for multilateral and com- 
prehensive disarmament. And yet, one can not be particularly 
sanguine when he looks at the past and at the problems which 
such an approach implies. The major question seems to be: can 
we by diplomacy cast off the shackles of that very sort of 
diplomacy which makes war a recurrent phenomenon in relations 
among nations, and move into an era in which the diplomats 
will have to rely, not upon military force, but upon, skill, imagin- 
ation, the righteousness of their policies, and the less destruc- 
tive elements of national power? What we are asking for, in 
seeking disarmament and international government, is that 
diplomacy actually abolish itself as it has been known, to be 
replaced with a far more subtle and difficult process by which 
competition and co-operation among nations will be continued, 
but without the constant menace of nuclear holocaust. 

If this transformation is to occur, and to occur in time, it 
will probably have to be as the result of a sharp revision in the 
Western and Soviet approaches to military policy. We cannot, 
for example, afford to regard deterrence as relevant only to an 


21 For provocative discussion of such graduated unilateral steps, see 
Charles E. Osgood, “Suggestions for Winning the Real War with 
Communism.” Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. III no. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1959), pp. 295-325. 

22 It may be hoped that a similar justification for the rejection of 
preventive war is not necessary here, merely because both these 
positions represent the extremes of our arms policy continuum. 
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implacable enemy, or arms control and disarmament applicable 
only to a reformed—or acquiescent—friend. The fact is that 
we and the Soviet coalition are engaged in an epic struggle, which 
each side hopes to win even while averting total war. But even 
if military showdown is avoided, and the strategic stand-off is 
preserved, we will still be confronted with an adversary which 
has lost little of its revisionist dynamism. What is needed is a 
military philosophy which permits us to survive the present 
while shaping the future. Thus, in pursuing a strategy of deter- 
rence we must not embrace postures that preclude escape from 
this mutual homicide pact. Nor must we demand more from 
deterrence than it can provide. All that we can ask of our 
weaponry is that it help persuade the adversary of the dangers 
of military adventurism. And this requires that it not jeopar- 
dize his capacity for intelligent calculation; we must add to his 
fears and frustrations no more than is minimally necessary. 
Apprehension may generate caution, but panic can result in 





violence. 

And as rapidly as the situation permits, we must try to 
build greater stability into the stand-off, imaginatively employ- 
ing non-reciprocal as well as multilateral arrangements, There 
is much we can do alone, but more that we and the Soviets can 
do together. Unintended war is to neither’s advantage, and each 
has some powerful incentives for collaborative measures. Thus, 
deterrence must blend into and merge with arms control, and 
arms control must, in turn, be designed so that it may flow into 
arms reduction and arms elimination. 

Finally, in order to construct a strategy that integrates all 
major aspects of weapons policy, we will have to begin applying 
the same general criteria to each of them. The nuclear stand-off 
generates, on each side, an almost irresistible pressure to destroy 
the other’s capacity to destroy one’s self, and we cannot, for 
example, accept the tremendous day-by-day risks of this relation- 
ship, and at the same time shrink from the less familiar—but 
certainly no greater—risks of arms control and disarmament. 
We cannot ask 100 per cent reliability from an inspection ar- 
rangement while accepting perhaps a 50 per cent reliability from 
our posture of threatened retribution. Each has its risks, as 
each has its opportunities, and our task is to balance both the 
risks and the opportunities as we seek to navigate the challeng- 
ing road from deterrence to disarmament. 


South Africa and the Suez Crisis 


Jitendra Mohan* 


Suez crisis were conditioned by a motley assembly of 

interests and emotions. Underlying, and accentuating, 
these were the divisions deriving from her bi-national tradition 
which with apartheid had become principal motive elements in 
her history and politics. Internally the steady deterioration into 
authoritarianism, externally the inevitable retreat into isola- 
tionism, had come to equip white South Africa with a national 
psychology that was at once highly sensitive and highly discreet. 
The absence of any direct proprietorial or navigational interests 
in the Suez Canal was in contrast with a deep concern with peace 
in the Middle East, since the region’s geography as the gateway 
to southern Africa, and its politics as the scene of a widespread 
nationalist revolution, bore vitally on South Africa politically and 
strategically. The Union Government’s studied neutrality on 
the merits of the Egyptian, and later of the Anglo-French, action 
was accompanied therefore by a vocal, and apparently sincere, 
fear of war in the Middle East. It did not, however, fail to avail 
itself of those aspects of the crisis that in its view impinged on 
South Africa’s interests and position. 

Reactions to the crisis well reflected the national and racial 
divisions in South Africa. Concern of the Nationalists with the 
likely anti-Western repercussions and implications of the Egypt- 
ian action was paralleled, and almost concelled, by their anxiety 
not to get embroiled with “‘Britain’s wars.” In its response to the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, therefore, the 
Nationalist Government was forced to a narrow jurisdictional 
argument amounting more or less to a defence of the Egyptian 
action. In its response to the Anglo-French intervention, again, 


, S with other countries, South Africa’s reactions to the 


* Graduate student in the Department of Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and holder of the J. W. Dafoe Fellowship in 
International Relations for 1961. 
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it was reduced simply to pointing out the procedural gap on the 
part of the United Kingdom Government in failing to consult 
with Commonwealth Governments in advance of its action. 
Nationalist parliamentarians and newspapers, on the other hand, 
while reaffirming the Government’s “neutrality” in the situation, 
exploited the opportunity to teach a few “home truths” to the 
United Kingdom. The United Party, on the contrary, which 
appeared not to have outgrown its habit of defining South Afri- 
can interests in terms of United Kingdom advantages, strongly 
urged upon the Government to line up on the side of the Western 
powers, and thus to checkmate Soviet-Egyptian designs in the 
Middle East and, indirectly, in southern Africa. The coloured 
congresses and the Moslems in the Union supported Egypt and 
condemned the Anglo-French “imperialist aggressors.” The 
Jewish organizations in the country were equally vehement in 
their support of Israel. 


I 


The Afrikaner Nationalist opinion, whether expressed 
through Government statements, at the United Nations, in Par- 
liament, or in the columns of the Afrikaans press, viewed the 
Egyptian action from two distinct, if not always separable, 
angles. Insofar as it was an act of nationalization, the National- 
ist view regarded the Egyptian action as “a domestic affair of 
Egypt, in which South Africa would not presume to interfere.” 
In this statement issued on 31 July 1956, and in a clarification 
the next day, the Union Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Eric 
H. Louw, pointed out that the Suez Canal was governed by two 
separate instruments, the one a concession granted by Egypt to 
the Suez Canal Company, the other a convention guaranteeing 
freedom of navigation through the canal. In affecting the con- 
cession the Egyptian action—‘‘as was the case when the British 
and American oil companies were nationalized by Mexico and 
when the British-owned Abadan refinery was nationalized by 
Persia”—was “a matter of domestic concern,” a subject on 
which, Mr. Louw meaningfully added, the Union had “always 
taken a strong stand.” Regarding the 1888 convention he doubted 


1 For the text of the two statements, see The Star (Johannesburg), 
August 1, 1956. Except for The Star, in which case all quotations 
are directly from the newspaper itself, all other South African 
press quotations, unless otherwise stated, are from the South 
African Press Digest (London). 
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if South Africa could be considered a party to it, since it had 
been signed before the Union’s creation. Assuming, however, but 
not admitting, that she was, the fact remained that since the 
nationalization decree there had been no breach of the conven- 
tion. He added: “The Union Government is not prepared to 
take action which is based on presumption or possibility of cer- 
tain events taking place and which may not take place at all.” 
In both statements Mr. Louw expressed the Government’s con- 
cern with the situation that had developed in the region of which 
South Africa was a part, and its hope for a satisfactory solution 
through negotiation. This was a concern, and a hope, that was 
to endure throughout the crisis. 

Jurisdictional considerations were reinforced by economic 
ones. They were best describec by Mr. Louw in a subsequent 
defence of the Government’s stand in the House of Assembly 
on 11 February 1957 :2 


The attitude of the Union Government was in the first place 
this: As far as we can ascertain there are no shares in the com- 
pany held here in South Africa; South Africa was not and is not 
to-day a user of the Canal. We do not have a single ship using the 
Canal. Furthermore the Canal is not and has never been a vitally 
important artery to South Africa. It is therefore clear that South 
Africa has no direct interest in the nationalization of the Suez 
Company, and that we therefore stated the position correctly, 
namely that it was a domestic affair of Egypt’s whether it would 
nationalize the company or not. 


Again, although South Africa’s oil imports came overwhelm- 
ingly, and in the case of crude oil entirely, from the Middle East, 
they passed neither through the Suez Canal nor through pipe- 
lines criss-crossing the region. She had, moreover, alternative 
sources of supply; and, in case of emergency, reserves enough 
to meet the demand before alternative supply lines could be 
switched. 


2 House of Assembly Debates, vol. 93, col. 924. 


3 In 1955, of the total 880,036,507 gallons of crude oil and petroleum 
products imported by the Union at a cost of £35,008,731, 675,872,122 
gallons valued at £21,920,473 came from the Persian Gulf oilfields. 
Totals on the basis of figures in South Africa, Department of 
Customs and Excise, Import Statistics of the Union of South Africa: 
Calendar Year 1956, vol. I (Pretoria). For alternative sources of 
supply and supply lines, see The Star, August 7 and November 6, 
1956. The Minister of Defence was to claim on November 23 that 
South Africa’s oil position would not be affected by the Suez crisis 
(The Star, November 23, 1956). 
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Following from this reading of the situation, the Nationalist 
opinion urged that South Africa should remain completely 
neutral on the issue of the propriety of the Egyptian action. 
This stance of neutrality was reaffirmed by official spokesmen 
on a number of occasions, in Parliament and at the United 
Nations, though, not always with the brusqueness characterizing 
the statement reportedly made by the Prime Minister, J. G. 
Strijdom, immediately after the nationalization move: “I think 
we should keep our head out of that beehive.”? Befitting South 
Africa’s non-involvement in the dispute, the Union Government 
was neither invited nor did it demand to attend the Suez con- 
ference in London in August. Subsequently, this non-participa- 
tion was used to emphasize the Union’s neutrality in the matter.® 

Attacking the opposite view, which had been demanding 
South African support of Western powers, the Nationalist school 
maintained that a sentimental attachment to the United King- 
dom should not be permitted to overshadow the Union’s true 
interests, which in the present case dictated neutrality on her 
part. Die Transvaler, the most outspoken of Nationalist news- 
papers, in an editorial on 2 August drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween South African and United Kingdom interests, and claimed 
that the former were not affected by the Suez action. The news- 
paper admonished its English-language contemporaries for dis- 
regarding this fact. It added: 


> 


For that reason, it is necessary that these newspapers should 
understand one matter clearly: Between the present and the past 
a great difference prevails. The time when the Union would stand 
like a mongrel cur between the legs of the British bulldog and 
bark with it and when it would also snap at what the latter bit has 
gone for good. As behoves any independent power, the Union bears 
in mind its own interests. If its interests are threatened together 


4 The Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg), July 28, 1956. The Press 
Digest added on August 9 that the Rand Daily Mail was “the only 
newspaper which has this version of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment.” On the other hand, The Hindu (Madras), on July 29, 
carried an AFP message that reported Strijdom as saying that 
South Africa must keep out of the Middle East “hornet’s nest.” 

Assertion of neutrality did not, however, prevent the Union Govern 
ment from observing certain proprieties which it deemed as due 
from South Africa on account of her membership of the sterling 
area. On August 4 instructions went out to all banks to observe 
restrictions on the transfer of sterling between South Africa and 
Egypt (The Star, August 4, 1956). A few weeks later, Mr. Louw 


ul 


disclosed that South Africa was obliged to use dollars or other 


currencies to finance her trade with Egypt (The Star, September 22, 
1956). 
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with those of Britain, it will support the latter. If its interests 

are not affected, it must not be expected that the Union should 

range itself without more ado at the side of Britain. 
Die Burger, another major Afrikaans newspaper, in an editorial 
on 10 August went one better: “Mr. Strauss’ demand that we 
must breathe fire and sulphur is, in the midst of the sombre 
realities and possibilities, a piece of comic jingoism with an un- 
pleasant odour of 1939.” A senior Minister, Mr. P. O. Sauer, 
criticized the United Party on 11 August for wanting the Union 
to poke its nose into Egypt’s internal affairs.® 

On the other hand, insofar as the Egyptian action was an act 
of nationalism, the Afrikaner Nationalist opinion was consider- 
ably, and vocally, exercised over its implications. Strategically, 
South Africa’s physical contiguity with the Middle East, in sharp 
contrast with the political and ideological distance between them, 
made her extremely vulnerable to a breach of peace in the region. 
The Nationalists feared that, possibly by inviting military retali- 
ation by the West, the Egyptian action might cause hostilities in 
the Middle East. This in turn would exacerbate Communist pene- 
tration of the region and further endanger the Union. Politically, 
owing to the synonymity in the Middle East of Nasserism and 
nationalism, multifarious, and in the longer run more vicious, 
possibilities were seen besetting the Egyptian action. President 
Nasser was seen as the source of a new imperialism as well as 
the symbol of an old nationalism. South Africa’s concern no less 
than the West’s dilemma was seen consisting in two equally un- 
palatable possibilities. If allowed to go unchallenged and unde- 
feated, the Egyptian action was likely to encourage nationalism 
in Africa to be both more ambitious and more adventurous. If 
sought to be frustrated by force since persuasion was unlikely 
to be effective, by making a martyr or a hero of Nasser, it would 
still fan the fires of nationalism. In either case the final outcome 
was bound seriously to damage, if not to destroy, the West’s and 
therefore the Union’s, position and prestige on the continent.7 


The Star, August 13, 1956. 

Inseparability of the two aspects of nationalization and nationalism 
was best illustrated by the confusion of Die Transvaler, the fore- 
most of the Nationalist newspapers. In an editorial on July 31, and 
before the Government had spoken its mind, the newspaper com- 
mented that not only was the Union interested in the Middle East 
situation, because it wanted peace in the world, but the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal affected the Union’s security. It added: 
“This is all the more the case because the Egyptian decision is the 
outcome of an awakening nationalism.” After speaking of Presi- 


[Footnote continued on following page.] 
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These considerations made themselves felt in Nationalist 
thinking and speech in various ways. At the official level they 
led the Union Government heavily to stress the need for a peace- 
ful approach to the situation. The emphasis on peace obvious in 
Mr. Louw’s first public pronouncements was kept up in his state- 
ments on 4 August and 5 October, and in Strijdom’s statement 
on 18 August.8 These statements, while not addressed specific- 
ally to either country, in effect urged upon the United Kingdom 
and France to refrain from a forcible course of action until at 
least an actual breach of the 1888 convention took place. A simi- 
lar exhortation upon Egypt, when Mr. Louw met the Egyptian 
Minister to South Africa on 4 August, was more explicit.9 

Some among the Afrikaner Nationalists found in the Suez 
crisis an opportunity for renewing their faith in the Union’s race 
policies. This was done in the context of the general support en- 
joyed by Nasser’s Egypt among the non-whites of Africa as the 
standard-bearer of their emancipation from the Europeans. The 
basis of this support, the Cape Argus warned on 28 August, was 
“racialism, pure and simple.” The newspaper added: ‘Perhaps 
South Africans should not be surprised at this... If the issue 
is to be faced with true realism, we South Africans would do 
well to consider whether Colonel Nasser is alone to blame or 
whether we ourselves may not be setting the example of appeal- 
ing to racial feeling to such an extent as to arouse it against 
ourselves,’’1° 


dent Nasser’s designs and deeds in the Middle East, the newspape1 
continued: “What happens at the Suez Canal and the orchards of 
the Nile, are matters which can have the profoundest effects on the 
destinies of the people of the Union.” Only two days later, however. 
this instinctive reaction gave way to one more calculated. On 
August 2, the newspaper editorialized that the Union had “nothing 
to do with the canal. The Union and Egypt are, indeed, both situated 
on the African continent and as such the former cannot be indif 
ferent to what the latter does, but with the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal no interest of the Union is affected.” 
For Mr. Louw’s statements, see The Star, August 4 and October 5, 
1956; for Strijdom’s statement, see The Star, August 20, 1956. Dif 
ferences of emphasis among various official statements led to reports 
of the presence of differences of view among members of the Union 
Cabinet. Mr. Louw stoutly denied these reports. For his denials, see 
The Star, August 21 and 25, 1956, and the Rand Daily Mail, August 
27, 1956. 
9 Mimeographed release of Union of South Africa Government Infor- 
mation Office (New York), August 8, 1956. 
10 The argument was repeated almost verbatim by the Cape Times 
(Cape Town), September 29, 1956. This comment was provoked by 
the full-throated support publicly given Egypt by the non-white 
organizations in South Africa, and reported, also, in the Pretoria 
News and Die Transvaler, all of September 29. 
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The next day Die Burger was stung into dismissing the Argus 
editorial as a “little liberalist sermon.” It claimed that the text 
justified a completely different lesson. After suggesting that 
black racialism was insatiable, and that some among those woo- 
ing it—‘“the Nassers, Nehrus and Khruschevs of the world”— 
could not be outbid short of the complete sacrifice of the whites, 
the newspaper concluded: 


With people who want your country, your all, you cannot eat 
humble pie. And when we see today how few friends Britain and 
France really have won among the non-European nations with 
their abdications and withdrawals and concessions, we believe still 
more strongly that absolute clarity about the inexorable vital 
interests of the Europeans in South Africa is the only possible basis 
for the treatment of race problems in our country. 


This determination to persevere in the Union’s race policies 
was coupled with a reinvigorated plea to the Western powers to 
respond constructively to South Africa’s repeated urgings for 
the creation of a NATO-style defence pact for southern Africa. 
The alliance of nationalism and communism, of which India and 
the Soviet Union were regarded as the principals, was seen sub- 
verting the Western position all over the East, including Africa. 
The only way in which the West could save itself physically and 
spiritually was, it was argued, in its coming together in a politico- 
military alliance underpinned by Christian ideology. The Minis- 
ter of Defence, Mr. F. C. Erasmus, the most persistent advocate 
of such an alliance for southern Africa, returned to the subject 
in a speech on 18 August.'! After noting a great diminution in 
the danger of force in the Suez dispute, he warned that, although 
the signs were most encouraging, the threats to South Africa 
created by Communist penetration and the creation of Eastern 
spheres of influence could not be ignored. South Africa would 
have to be prepared within the limits of her financial resources 
to keep modernizing her army. He added that the anti-Commun- 
ist countries with interests in Africa would have to agree to 
military co-operation if they did not want to go under separ- 
ately.12 


11 Die Transvaler, August 20, 1956. 

12 Mr. Erasmus resumed his advocacy of a defence alliance for 
southern Africa after the Suez war. For samples of his advocacy, 
see The Star, November 23, the London Daily Telegraph, December 
_— see, also, his speech in the South African Senate on May 6, 
1957. 
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As with the lengthening and the uncertainties of the dispute 
Western, and predominantly United Kingdom, shipping came in- 
creasingly to be re-routed via the Cape of Good Hope, the Nation- 
alist newspapers joined in a chorus to demonstrate to the West, 
and to the United Kingdom in particular, the implications and 
the lessons of this development.!3 Three points stood out from 
this demonstration. First, the willingness with which the Union 
authorities had speedily and successfully extended facilities to 
meet the rise in the traffic via the Cape proved, it was claimed, 
that South Africa was the only reliable friend and ally the West- 
ern countries had in that part of the world ‘‘plagued” by Nassers 
and Nehrus. Secondly, it was argued that both prudence and 
gratitude demanded that the Western countries should show 
better appreciation, or at least better understanding, of the 
Union’s race policies. This argument was aimed particularly at 
the United Kingdom. For instance, Die Tr.imsvaler had the fol- 
lowing to say on 21 August: 


For a long time but especially since the Nationalist Party’s 
assumption of power, Britain has been an impressive springboard 
for denigratory propaganda against the white man. In the bosom 
of that people lurk the Collinses and Huddlestons, the Labour 
Party with its Blackpool resolutions, and press organs like Rey- 
nolds News and other Cassandra-like publications which continu- 
ally point how unreliable and pernicious South Africa and its 
rulers are. These are never contradicted by the official British 
authorities. On the contrary, if one is to judge by the tardiness 
and resistance which movements on the part of the Union, e.g. for 
the incorporation of the Protectorates, meet, one is inclined to 
come to the conclusion that South Africa is often only a reliable 
friend when British vital interests are concerned. 


Coupled with the second, thirdly, was the suggestion that the 
United Kingdom might show her appreciation of South Africa’s 
“firmness, reliability and co-operation,” on which the former’s 


13. On September 28, Mr. Louw recalled his vain effort, as long ago as 
1949, at educating Dulles in the strategic importance of the Cape 
route. Mr. Louw said that he was not making “much headway” in 
convincing Dulles of South Africa’s race policies. He then asked if 
Dulles had considered that, in case the Suez Canal were to be des- 
troyed by an atom bomb or two, the Cape route would once more 
be the route between the East and the West. Mr. Louw then recalled 
asking Dulles: “Do you not think that in such an eventuality it 
would be in the interests of the Western Powers that the southern 
end of the African continent should be under the control of a White 
democratic government, and not of a Black proletariat?” The Star, 
September 28, 1956. 
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survival depended,}4 by handing over the High Commission Ter- 
ritories to the Union. 

In the Nationalist eyes the lessons of the increased use of 
the Cape route were neatly summed up by Die Burger on 11 
September: “We hear enough about our dubious dependence on 
Britain and the West. On the other side, they are less informed 
about their dependence on South Africa, otherwise their Social- 
ists and their Anglican ministers would not have exerted them- 
selves to make of our country a Cyprus, a Kenya or an Egypt.” 


II 


The English-speaking United Party point of view was a total 
antithesis of the Afrikaner Nationalist. It argued from three 
interrelated angles to demand the Union’s complete and uncondi- 
tional support of the Western powers. It saw the Egyptian action 
as part of a Soviet-inspired anti-Western campaign. It denounced 
President Nasser as a “fascist dictator’ who, unwittingly or by 
choice, was acting as a cat’s-paw of the Kremlin. Finally, it 
urged that the least that South Africa owed to herself as well 
as to her friends was an expression of support for the European 
powers, and particularly for the United Kingdom and France, 
in their hour of need. 

These arguments were forcefully voiced by the leader of the 
United Party, Mr. J. G. N. Strauss, in a statement issued after 
the party’s central executive committee had met on 9 August 
to consider the Suez question.5 Mr. Strauss declared that his 
party demanded of the Government no more or less than a forth- 
right stand on the side of all South Africa’s friends in the world 
outside. The party demanded “a declaration of solidarity with 
all those whose aims are to maintain the Suez as an open inter- 
national waterway, not subject to the arbitrary whims of a dic- 
tator reverting to the methods of Fascism.” Mr. Strauss added: 


This is no local issue. The call of the Egyptian State Radio 
to the people of Africa to throw off an imaginary ‘yoke of imperial- 
ism’ is an ominous warning that we in South Africa cannot afford 
to blind ourselves to the intolerant extremism of Egypt’s new 
nationalistic regime. 

It should also be clear to South Africans that events in Egypt 
are connected with the expansionist policies of the Communist 


States. 


14 ‘The words were those of Die Burger, September 11, 1956. 
15 The Star, August 9, 1956. 
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Russia and her satellites are fishing in the troubled waters of 
the Middle East, and weakness by the Western democracies may 
well enhance the prestige of Communist diplomacy. 

If the Union wishes to play any significant part in Africa, it 
should shoulder its responsibilities as the leading State in Africa 
and the declared ally of the Western democracies. 


Leading United Party spokesmen and newspapers joined in 
reminding the Government of the statements and commitments 
made by its successive leaders—Malan and Strijdom—and by Mr. 
Erasmus affirming the Union’s deep concern with any develop- 
ments likely to weaken the Western position in the Middle East 
and thus adversely to affect South Africa’s security. The Suez 
dispute, they argued, was precisely such a development./® They 
also warned the Government that its ‘“betrayal’’ of friends in 
need, apart from undermining the Union’s credit with the West- 
ern allies, was likely to be misunderstood, too, by black states 
and peoples in Africa, and with consequences which South Africa 
could not possibly escape or cope with. 

The English-speaking opinion (with the prominent exception 
of the Cape Argus, which was much more moderate in approach 
and tone) was sharply critical of Mr. Louw’s enunciation of of- 
ficial policy. Talk of domestic jurisdiction it dismissed as so much 
nonsense. Talk of economics, it remonstrated, ill behooved a 
country, and particularly a Government, which proclaimed itself 
as the only outpost of Western civilization in Africa. The Egyp- 
tian action was not simply anti-British, it was anti-Western 
and, therefore by definition, anti-South African. Colonel Nasser 
was playing for much higher stakes which, in concert with Soviet 
designs, aimed at ejecting the West from the East. Surely, noth- 
ing could bear more directly and more personally on the Union’s 
survival, it asked? The Johannesburg Star’s description of Mr. 





16 Subsequently, during the course of numerous references to the Suez 
crisis in the House of Assembly on February 4, 6 and 11, 1957, United 
Party speakers returned to this argument. They stressed the incom- 
patibility of Mr. Louw’s disclaimer of interest in the Suez dispute 
with the Nationalist undertakings in the past of South Africa’s 
military as well as moral contribution in meeting the Communist 
challenge and threat to the West. Mr. Louw replied on February 
11 that the United Party view rested on ‘a misconception and on 
ignorance.” Citation of Nationalist undertakings, again, he found 
to be “a case of misrepresentation.” He added that neither Malan, 
Strijdom, nor Erasmus had “laid down any other policy than that 
in the case of Communist aggression South Africa would do this or 
that.” House of Assembly Debates, vol. 93, col. 923. (Mr. Louw’s 


emphasis.) 
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Louw’s statement of 31 July as “‘ill-advised” and as “unfortun- 
ate and ill-timed’’—and its dismissal of Mr. Louw’s clarification 
the next day as not making his position “less ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory’—was typical of the Opposition view.17 Cons- 
istent with their assertion of South African interests and involv- 
ment in the Suez dispute, the Opposition also demanded Union 
representation at the Suez conference. 

The United Party view maintained that a doctrinaire disin- 
clination on the part of the Nationalists to be seen supporting 
the United Kingdom should not be allowed to overrule South 
Atrica’s true interests, which in the present case required her 
complete and vocal alignment with the West. Like the opposite 
view it argued that political prejudices should not override na- 
tional interests. The Star, for instance, in commenting on the 
Government’s ambiguity, said on 2 August: 


The Nationalist Government’s inability to think and speak 
clearly whenever such world issues emerge springs from their 
instinctive desire to make a political gesture. In practice, this 
means that regardless of South Africa’s real interests and no 
matter to what lengths of futility it takes them, they must prove 
that they are on the opposite side to Britian. 


The Natal Witness, on 27 August, accused the Government 
of using the United Kingdom as a bait for retrieving its reputa- 
tion in Africa. Coupling Suez and Cyprus the newspaper said: 


Both the Suez and Cyprus issues are doubtless not unwelcome 
to the Nationalists, who have for years been embarrassed by the 
fact that whilst ‘anti-colonialism’ is still an emotionally potent 
element in their tradition, South Africa, especially under Nationalist 
policies, has come to stand in the eyes of the world as the very 
exemplar of all those aspects of colonialism which the non- 
European most bitterly hates. What a welcome opportunity, then, 
Cyprus and in a lesser degree Suez have brought to the Nationalists 
of beating the old anti-colonialist drum without awkward heart- 


searchings! 

The United Party opinion was as much aroused to the impli- 
cations of the increased use of the Cape route as the Nationalists, 
but, expectedly, it drew an entirely different moral. It was best 
summed up by The Star on 14 September: “More clearly than 
ever South Africa must realize the impossibility of any policy 
that savours of isolationism.” The point was pressed home more 


17 The Star, August 1 and 2, 1956. 
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firmly by the Port Elizabeth Evening Post on 19 September: “‘The 
increased strategic importance of the Cape shipping route should 
bring home to some of us the utter impracticability of standing 
aloof from world affairs today.” It continued: “It is no longer 
possible to withdraw into the hinterland, into isolation. For bet- 
ter or worse, we are involved in the great world wide develop- 
ments of the second half of the twentieth century, economic, 
social and political.” 


Ill 


South Africa quietly watched while the two Suez conferences, 
and later the United Nations, struggled with a solution of the 
Suez dispute. The Israeli invasion of Egypt late in October re- 
kindled the Union’s interest and concern. 

The South African Government said nothing. But press com- 
ments on Israel’s action, succinctly described in the South Afri- 
can Press Digest of 8 November, were also well descriptive of the 
Union’s attitude. The Digest noted: 


The attitude of the South African press regarding the Israeli 
action was generally one of sympathy. Reference was made to the 
provocation suffered by Israel from the activities of Egypt, but a 
number of papers doubted whether Israel’s reaction, though under- 
standable, had been a wise one, while fear of the danger of a world 
war arising from the conflict was expressed by many. 


A digression here on the Jews in South Africa may be help- 
ful.18 They number 110,000, but play a far larger role in the eco- 
nomic, professional, and cultural life of the country. Anti-Semi- 
tism was not a part of early Afrikaner doctrine or of early South 
African life. It had certainly never been “sustained or viru- 
lent.’29 After the Union came into existence, however, the Afri- 
kaner passion for cultural, political, and economic equality—and 
later leadership—made Afrikaner Nationalism increasingly ag- 
gressive and exclusive. It became anti-English, anti-coloured, 
anti-Jewish. Anti-Semitic ideas and elements were further nour- 
ished as Afrikanerdom came to be impregnated by National 


History (1955) is the standard reference. Calpin, G. H., ed., The 
South African Way of Life: Values and Ideals of a Multi-racial 
Society (1953) has a shorter, but excellent, account of the South 
African Jewish community by Phyllis Lewsen, pp. 37-47. 

19 Marquard, Leo, The Peoples and Policies of South Africa (2nd ed., 
1960), p. 218. 
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Socialism. Bodies like the Ossewabrandwag and the Nuwe Orde, 
many of whose leaders were also members of the Nationalist 
Party, grew into fully-fledged National Socialist organizations. 
Some of the Nationalist leaders had avowed Nazi sympathies. 
In 1939, in demanding South African neutrality in the war, Hert- 
zog and Malan gave Hitler a clean bill. Towards the end of 1936 
the Nationalists as a party began moving towards an anti-Jewish 
policy. As early as 1930 Malan had been responsible for the Im- 
migration Quota Act which, subsequently on his own admission, 
had been directed against Jewish immigrants. In 1941, in a for- 
mal pronouncement on “Immigration and the Jewish question,” 
the Federal Council of the Nationalist Party committed itself 
to an unambiguously anti-Jewish policy. During the war, Mr. 
Louw was by no means alone among Nationalists in relieving 
himself of a series of anti-Jewish statements.” Ironically, if also 
logically, enough, the growth of anti-Semitism was coupled with 
a strengthening of the Zionist appeal to the imagination and 
sympathy of South Africa. This sympathy was if anything more 
pronounced among Afrikaners, for reasons religious and political. 
The Afrikaners were more fundamentalist than most: they saw 
Zionism as the effort of the Children of Israel to return to the 
Promised Land. Politically, they viewed Zionism as the move- 
ment of Jewish nationalism as legitimate as the movement of 
Afrikaner nationalism. 

After the war anti-anti-Semitic elements among the Nation- 
alists began stirring. Finally, six months before the 1948 election 
which was to bring them power, the Nationalists decided to dis- 
card anti-Semitism from their programme (if not from their 
dogma). After 1948 there were of course Afrikaners who as 
individuals were anti-Semites. But as a movement Afrikaner 
Nationalism renounced anti-Semitism. Social discrimination 
against the Jews continued, but, interestingly enough, was “far 
more common, and more humiliating, among English-speaking 
than among Afrikaans-speaking South Africans.”2! This was, 
presumably, because the former feared the Jewish competition 
more than the latter did. Under the Nationalist régime the Jews 
were spared the kind of discrimination and oppression which had 


20 Mr. Louw’s views are quoted in Rubin, Leslie, “Afrikaner Na- 
tionalism and the Jews”, in Africa South, vol. 1, no. 3, April-June, 
1957, pp. 28-34. 

21 Marquard, op. cit., p. 218. 
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increasingly submerged the non-whites in the country. This was 
possible, no doubt, because the Jews as a people professed com- 
plete neutrality on the political—including racial—issues in the 
Union. In practice, moreover, disregarding both the promptings 
of their religion and the tragic experience of their co-religionists 
elsewhere, the Jews, generally, shared in the massive white sup- 
port of apartheid: on this issue they were more white than 
Jewish.?2 They were helped in doing so by two factors. Their 
superior economic position in the Union was left comparatively 
unharmed; and goodwill and co-operation grew, and continued 
to develop, between South Africa and Israel. This second factor 
undoubtedly contributed to the sympathy and support whicl 
Israel enjoyed from the Union during the Suez crisis.7° 

30th Afrikaans and English newspapers were for once agreed 
that, although Israel’s invasion was technically a violation of 
existing international law, she had been virtually pushed into it 
by Egypt’s intransigence and irresponsibility. They were agreed, 
too, however, in holding that Israel had bitten more than she 
could chew; or, more important, more than she would be allowed 
to swallow. As Die Burger put it on 5 November: “It is not a 
question of what Israel’s enemies will allow her, but what her 
friends will allow her.” Before the Anglo-French intervention 
took place, some English newspapers spared a thought, also, for 
the rather awkward position of the Western powers. For in- 
stance, the Natal Witness wrote on 31 October: “The dilemma 
for the West ... is that to back Israel is to challenge the entire 
Arab world: to abandon her is to lose the one stable westernised 
State in the Middle East.” 

The tone of sympathy for Israel, if also underlined with con- 
cern over the possible consequences of her action, persisted 
through all stages of the Suez crisis. It was particularly pro- 
nounced when, early in 1957, Israel at first refused compliance 
with United Nations resolutions demanding withdrawal of her 


22 For a sharp criticism of the attitude to apartheid of South African 
Jewry, see Rabbi André Ungar, “The Abdication of a Community” 
in Africa South, vol. 3, no. 2, January-March 1959, pp. 29-38. A 
defence of the Jewish attitude by Dan Jacobson in Commentary, 
vol. 23, no. 1, January 1957, pp. 44-5 led to a heated exchange 
between him and Ronald M. Segal (both young but well-known 
South African Jews) in the November issue of Commentary, vol. 
24, no. 5, pp. 424-31. 

23 For acounts of Jewish support of Israel during the Suez war and 
after, see the Rand Daily Mail and Die Transvaler, November 5, 
1956; The Star, January 16, 1957. 
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troops back to the pre-war armistice lines. Approval of Israel’s 
conduct was framed against a criticism of the world organiza- 
tion. Insistence of the United Nations on Israel’s withdrawal was 
held to be a mockery of justice in the face of its apparent fail- 
ure in Hungary. Comments by three major newspapers on 5 
February were illustrative of South African feelings. Die Vader- 
land declared that, in saying that there could not be one law for 
Egypt and another for Israel, the Israeli Government had placed 
its finger on the impossible situation the United Nations was 
creating. The Pretoria News said: “By retaining hold of those 
areas Israel retains some bargaining power, something which 
she can give up against a guarantee of the imposition of real 
security in the area. She is probably wise to seek to retain that 
bargaining power.”’ The Johannesburg Star wrote: “Israel’s ap- 
parent intransigence is nothing but the grim concentration on 
essentials of a people fighting for survival.’’ On 26 February Die 
Transvaler addressed itself to the subject with its characteristic 
logic and vigour. Portraying Scuth Africa and Israel as victims 
of the same cynicism, the newspaper unburdened itself of a sharp 
attack on the United Nations. 

An interesting postscript to the Israeli episode was provided 
in the disclosure made by Mr. Louw in the House of Assembly 
on 10 June.24 He was spelling out the implications of the Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the activities of the United Nations 
which he had announced the previous November. He explained 
that, among other things, the Union would record her vote only 
in some cases. One of them would be in very exceptional circum- 
stances, “when South Africa’s interests are affected directly or 
indirectly, or by implication”. “Some time ago,” he continued, 
“it was proposed and very seriously considered to impose sanc- 
tions against Israel. The instruction to our delegation was that 
if such a proposal were to be put to the Assembly, South Africa 
should vote against the proposal.” The reason for the injunction, 
he hastened to add, was not because the Union had been “‘inter- 
ested” in the Suez issue, which she was not. The Union would 
have voted against sanctions, he explained, because she did not 
admit the validity of the “Uniting for Peace’’ resolution of 1950 
in terms of which their imposition had been canvassed. 


24 House of Assembly Debates, vol. 95, cols. 7598-9. 
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IV 


The Anglo-French ultimatum on 30 October and intervention 
the following day immediately, and completely, diverted attention 
from the Israeli invasion. The South African Government, con- 
tinuing its earlier silence on the merits of the Egyptian action, 
kept completely silent on the merits or the wisdom of the Anglo- 
French action. On 31 October, Mr. Louw refused to comment 
on the Middle East situation. He merely said that the Union 
Government had in no way been informed or consulted before 
the Anglo-French decision.2> As the situation rapidly deterior- 
ated, it became clear that South Africa would stay out of the 
fray until, and only if, a Communist intervention endangering 
the Middle East or threatening the West were to develop.”6 

Meeting in Pretoria on 5 November, the Union Cabinet “fully 
discussed the serious situation in the Middle East.” After the 
meeting Mr. Louw issued a statement?? defining the Govern- 
ment’s interest and role in the crisis. Inter alia, he said: 


When the Suez Canal Company was nationalized, the Union 
Government clearly stated its position, namely, that no South 
African ships make use of the canal, and that the Union is thus 
not a ‘user country’ in the sense in which the terms has been 
employed in connection with the Suez issue. Furthermore, only a 
small percentage of the Union’s trade passes through the Suez 
Canal. 

The fact that South Africa does not have a direct interest in 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company has since been 
fairly generally admitted, and is also understood. The absence of 
direct interest was also confirmed when South Africa and, among 


25 The Star, October 31, 1956. 

26 See Mr. Erasmus’s statement, November 1 (The Star, November 2); 
Die Transvaler, November 2; Strijdom’s comment, reported in the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times, November 11, 1956. In 1951, South 
Africa had undertaken to send an armoured division with air support 
to the Middle East in time of war, but the undertaking later lapsed 
because a Middle East defence organization was not set up. The 
defence agreement between the Union and the United Kingdom 
signed in July 1955, inter alia, said: “It is ... the declared policy of 
the Union Government to contribute forces to keep the potential 
enemy as far as possible from the borders of South Africa—in other 
words for the defence of Southern Africa, Africa and the Middle 
East gateways to Africa.” (Quoted in The Star, November 2, 1956.) 
In statements on July 4, both Strijdom and Mr. Erasmus made it 
clear that South Africa was committed to participate only in an 
anti-Communist war (The Times, July 5, 1955). It was obvious 
throughout that the Nationalist Government did not regard the 
Suez crisis as a form of Communist “aggression.” 

27 The Star, November 6, 1956. 
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others, Canada were for that reason not invited to attend the ‘18 
country’ conference. 

In the circumstances above mentioned, the Union Government 
feels that it is not involved in the hostilities which are now taking 
place in the Suez area. 

The Government is, however, deeply concerned about the 
maintenance of peace in the Middle East, and wishes once more to 
express the earnest hope that a solution will be found—or that in 
any case the hostilities will remain limited and localized. 

The Railways and Harbours Administration will continue to 
provide all possible assistance and facilities to ships which are now 
obliged to make use of the route round the Cape of Good Hope. 


On every possible occasion, in Parliament, at the United Na- 
tions, or elsewhere, Mr. Louw firmly repeated South Africa’s non- 
involvement in the hostilities in the Middle East. At the first 
emergency special session of the General Assembly, the Union 
consistently abstained on resolutions seeking to control the situ- 
ation. Characteristically, however, the Union Government’s 
scrupulous non-commitment on the Anglo-French intervention 
itself did not prevent it from recording its views on those aspects 
of the crisis which in its view bore on South Africa’s interests. 

An editorial in Die Transvaler on 2 November typified the 
Afrikaner Nationalist reaction to the Anglo-French action. Ex- 
pressing the hope that the clash would be of short duration, and 
that as few countries as possible would be involved, the news- 
paper said that the longer it lasted and the more it spread, the 
greater would be the danger of the Union not being able to main- 
tain its complete neutrality in the present struggle. It continued: 


It is reassuring that the Union as far as is known has not been 
consulted about the present action of England and France. Just as 
the Union has nothing to do with the Suez dispute so it also stands 
outside the feud between Israel and Egypt and outside the ‘punitive’ 
measures that England and France are at present enforcing on 
Egypt with bombs from the air. A point at which the indirect 
concern of the Union with war around the Suez cannot be over- 
looked is the serviceability of the Canal. 


The Union harbours would have to stand by as long as Suez re- 
mained dangerous. The newspaper continued: 


The Union’s interest in the war extends no further. Only when 
Communist aggression takes place will the Union be bound to con- 
tribute its share to the safeguarding of our land and the ports of 
entry to our land. It will be every patriot’s ardent hope that this 
may not become necessary. Meanwhile it behoves the inhabitants 
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of the Union, irrespective of their personal sympathy with or anti- 
pathy against one or the other of the belligerent parties to conduct 
themselves calmly and to respect the neutrality of our country in 
word, writing and deed. To that end every trace of choosing sides 
or of subtle propaganda in favour of belligerents ought to be 
avoided. 


This pose of neutrality, however, was not one of detachment. 
Neither doubts regarding the success of the Anglo-French inter- 
vention nor fears of serious damage to the West in case of its 
failure discouraged betrayal of hopes that victory would crown 
the expedition. The hopes grew into a concern as the Anglo- 
French action appeared to be fizzling. For instance, Die Burger’s 
first cautious, and rather non-committal, reaction?® was soon 
followed by one?® much harsher in tone. After spelling out the 
disastrous consequences for the West of an Anglo-French de- 
feat, the newspaper expressed its belief “that success is impera- 
tive, for the United States and other countries not less than for 
Britain and France.” It continued: “Their action could result in 
a general disaster, and it remains a real danger; but failure now 
would without a doubt bring catastrophe to the West.” 

On the other hand, the English-speaking United Party opin- 
ion generally approved of the intervention. The stand of the 
United Party was defined by its national leader, Mr. Strauss, in 
a statement published in the Rand Daily Mail on 3 November. 
“We do not share in the harsh condemnation directed at Britain 
and France,” he said, and added: 


It is quite clear that if the Suez area had become a battleground 
between Israel and Egypt the canal would have been closed to all 
shipping for a considerable time. The action of Britain and France 
may well succeed in opening the canal to safe passage much 
sooner than if no action had been taken. While we condemn 
aggression we know that the aggressor is not always he who fires 
the first shot. The provocation suffered by Britain, France and 
Tsrael from President Nasser has been extreme . . . President 
Nasser has showed himself to be a man who cannot be trusted 
while his action in taking over the controlling body of the Suez 
Canal is a clear indication of his lack of regard for international 
obligations. 


In an editorial on 1 November, the Johannesburg Star took a 
line that was broadly representative of English-speaking opinion. 


28 November 1, 1956. 
29 Reproduced in The Star, November 12, 1956 
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Noting that the United Kingdom had “acted independently of the 
rest of the Commonwealth,” and im which so far “every authori- 
tative voice ... that has been raised on this issue, almost with- 
out exception, has spoken in terms of outright condemnation or 
of grave perplexity,” the newspaper added: “The [South African] 
Government have kept silent; and for our part we consider that 
they have been wise not to rush into any public statements.” It 
proceeded to enumerate South African interests in the situation, 
and emphasized that “the Union’s security is inextricably bound 
up with the strategic position in that area.” After admitting that 
this did not require immediate South African participation in the 
hostilities, the newspaper continued: 


South Africans should, however, recognize that irrespective of 
individual sympathies the policy of the Union must be one of very 
benevolent neutrality towards the Anglo-French initiative 
Without actively participating in this conflict, they [the Union 
Government] and South Africa as a whole must hope for the suc- 
cess of the Anglo-French cause. 


On 2 November, the Port Elizabeth Eastern Province Herald 
was even more forthright. “If Britain and France can perform 
the operation swiftly, with the minimum pain and anguish, if 
Nasser is taught his lesson and the incident is then closed, all 
will be well and perhaps the moralists will forgive,” the news- 
paper said; and it continued: “Meanwhile we can but accept that, 
right or wrongly, this is a time for action and not for criticism 
and condemnation.’ 

There was, though, an occasional doubter or dissenter in the 
English-speaking ranks. The Cape Times was one. On 1 Novem- 
ber the newspaper said that the United Kingdom and France 
had ignored and thus weakened the United Nations. It asked: 


“How can they now... criticise Russia’s intervention in Hungary 
or the resort to force by any other nation when it feels that its 
interests are at stake? ... And what do Britain and France hope 


to gain in return for this enormous price paid in world goodwill 
and moral prestige?” What problems would the intervention 
solve? 


30 United Party suppori of the United Kingdom was, of course, criti- 
cally noticed by the Afrikaner newspapers and members of Parlia- 
ment. The argument most commonly employed was that the 
Government’s acceptance of the United Party line would have 
earned South Africa the kind of humiliation that had befallen 


Canada, particularly in the case of the Queen’s Own Rifles. 
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Discussions and dissensions on the Suez war were in South 
Africa shaped by the preconceptions and the preoccupations of 
the Nationalists. These in turn had been defined by her experi- 
ence of, and persistence in, the policies of apartheid. Within South 
Africa, relations between the whites and the non-whites had 
been steadily deteriorating. This process had been aggravated 
by the increasing authoritarianism of the Nationalist régime. 
Without, she had been encountering harsh condemnation on ac- 
count of her race policies. Even the Western nations, otherwise 
sympathetic to the Union for reasons of convenience or senti- 
ment, had felt compelled to echo this condemnation to some ex- 
tent. While vociferously claiming to be a European nation, South 
Africa had thus come to be identified with, and finally to symbol- 
ize, policies completely alien to Western ideals (if not always to 
Western practices). This, in particular, had given South Africa 
a split personality, a fact that coloured South African reactions 
throughout the Suez crisis. 


Commonwealth Consultation 


On 31 October, in his very first utterance following the Anglo- 
French intervention, Mr. Louw firmly denied any prior informa- 
tion or consultation on United Kingdom intentions or plans in 
the Middle East. His later pronouncements on the subject were 
also largely prompted by a desire to “correct” the contrary im- 
pression given by the Commons statement of Sir Anthony Eden 
on 30 October, in which the United Kingdom Prime Minister had 
said that his Government had kept in close consultation with 
Commonmealth Governments. This lack of consultation, Mr. Louw 
claimed in his statement on 2 November,*! indicated ‘‘a major 
change’ from previous United Kingdom policy, which had always 
laid “special stress” on the importance of Commonwealth con- 
sultation. In saying this, he emphasized, the Union Government 
was not “complaining” of the lack of consultation. Policy or con- 
sultation were, after all, matters for the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to decide. Mr. Louw also noted that this departure from 
past practice—regarding, he was to add on 5 November,*? “a pro- 


31 The Star, November 2, 1956. 
32 Extract from a statement by the acting Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr. C. R. Swart, Digest of South African Affairs, vol. 4, no. 


24, November 23, 1956, p. 7. 
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posal which involved the risk of a Middle East conflagration, 
and even a Third World War’’-~-“‘incidentally, relieves the Union 
Government of any responsibility—or sense of responsibility— 
for the steps taken, or still to be taken, in regard to this or any 
other matters in the future.” 

These pronouncements drew instant diplomatic and press no- 
tice. The United Kingdom High Commissioner in the Union, Sir 
Percivale Liesching, conveyed to Mr. Louw on 4 November the 
explanation and the assurances of his Government. In a reply 
the following day, the Minister simply repeated his view, and 
suggested that matters were best left as they were.** Evidence, 
however, of the seriousness with which the United Kingdom 
Government viewed Mr. Louw’s views was provided by the state- 
ment made by Sir Percivale on 6 November.**4 While admitting 
that there had been no consultation in advance, the High Com- 
missioner declared that it would be ‘““a great mistake” to regard 
this as a “change of policy” in Whitehall. “Nothing could be 
farther from the facts,’ he added, and continued: “The United 
Kingdom’s object has always been, and will remain, to consult 
all Commonwealth countries about issues of importance affecting 
them.” 

Press comment was partisan. While Die Transvaler, as noted 
earlier, found it “reassuring” that, as far as was known, South 
Africa had not been consulted before the intervention, the Johan- 
nesburg Star found in this fact ‘‘no cause for rejoicing.’”’ Under 
this caption the newspaper declared on 6 November that Mr. 
Louw had no right to assume that “this particular exception to 
the rule represents a permanent change of policy.” If this were 
in fact so, then this was a cause for regret, not for rejoicing, 
because the system of Commonwealth contacts and consultation 
had proved to be of value in world affairs and to South Africa. 
The newspaper concluded: “If Mr. Louw believes that the prac- 
tice may fall into disuse as far as South Africa is concerned, his 


33 Ibid. 

3A Commonwealth Survey, vol. 2, no. 24, November 27, 1956, p. 1019. 
Before coming to South Africa in 1955, Sir Percivale Liesching had, 
since 1949, been Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Common- 
wealth Relations Office. 
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duty is not to welcome it but to do everything in his power to op- 
pose such a tendency.’ 

There was reflected nowhere in South Africa an awareness of, 
much less concern with, the apparently serious, and divisive, 
strain placed on the Commonwealth by the United Kingdom policy 
and of which Mr. Lester B. Pearson among others had spoken 
with such urgency. Sir de Villiers Graaff, indeed, on 6 November®® 
cited Suez and Hungary as further evidence of the seeming hope- 
lessness of the United Nations, and as a reason why in “a 
troubled world” South Africa’s “bonds with the Commonwealth 
should be maintained and strengthened.” The English-speaking 
opinion, otherwise always warm in its praise of, and articulate 
in its concern for, the Commonwealth, now proved completely 
opaque on the subject. 

South Africa’s membership of the Commonwealth had had its 
origin in a civil war between the Boers and the Britons. Her con- 
ception of the Commonwealth had since, and up till 1945, been 
formed by a cold war between the Afrikaans-speaking and the 
English-speaking South Africans. Afrikaner nationalism and re- 
publicanism made a major contribution to the growth and the 
nature of the Commonwealth; and, in many ways, the pre-1939 
Commonwealth was a South African creation. After the war 
nationalism and republicanism were carried into the Asian and 
African parts of the British Empire. Far from welcoming wider 
acceptance of their own ideals, however, the Afrikaner National- 
ists never concealed their distrust of, and often voiced antipathy 
to, these developments. Their grudging acquiescence in the facts, 
but not in the consequences, of decolonization—which was trans- 
forming the character of the British Commonwealth—was out- 
shone by their glowing tributes to colonialism in Africa and by 
passionate pleas to the colonial powers not to resign their mis- 
sion of civilization in panic or in a hurry. The emergence of the 
new Commonwealth, while marking a triumph of nationalism and 
republicanism, marked even more the triumph of the principle of 





35 Even the United Party, however, was not completely free of those 
critical of the United Kingdom’s failure to consult fellow Common- 
wealth Governments. Dr. Z. J. de Beer, M.P., deputizing for Mr. 
Strauss at a United Party fete in Durban, said on November 5 that 
Britain’s intervention in the Middle East without reference to other 
Commonwealth countries had come as a shock to those who set 
great store by Commonwealth solidarity (the Natal Daily News, 
November 6, 1956). He also expressed doubt whether the end justi 
fied the means (Die Burger, November 7, 1956). 

36 The Star, November 7, 1956. 
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racial equality. To Afrikaners, on the contrary, their racial su- 
premacy was more fundamental than even nationalism or repub- 
licanism. After 1949, therefore, the Afrikaner interest in the 
Commonwealth extended no farther than in the constitutional 
precedents and practices likely to reinforce their case for a South 
African republic. South Africa’s alienation from the Common- 
wealth was exacerbated by the fact that her fellow-members in 
the association, like India, were leading denunciation of her race 
policies. Thus, by 1956, South Africa’s membership in the Com- 
monwealth had lost all relevance to her external policies or inter- 
national outlook. (On the other hand, its continued relevance in 
domestic politics was rooted in the fears of the English-speaking 
South Africans.) Hence the total disregard in South Africa of 
the Commonwealth dimension of the Suez crisis. 

Much later, on 2 May 1957, as new leader of the Opposition, 
Sir de Villiers Graaff spoke*? of the dissolution which appeared 
to have threatened the Commonwealth at the time of the Suez 
crisis. He mentioned this to underline his demand that South 
Africa should be represented at the forthcoming Commonwealth 
conference by her Prime Minister. Strijdom neatly turned the 
tables on Sir de Villiers, arguing that the latter had “almost 
criticized Britain because she acted on her own in regard to the 
attack on Suez.” He added the Government had been “careful 
not to criticize a fellow-member of the Commonwealth like Brit- 
ain,’’38 
The United Nations 


On 27 November 1956, Mr. Louw announced to the General 
Assembly South Africa’s withdrawal from the regular proceed- 
ings and activities of the United Nations.*° Undoubtedly, the 
issue which precipitated the Union Government’s decision was 
the persistence with which the world organization had, year after 
year, censured South Africa for her race policies. Smuts had 
played a prominent part in the making of the United Nations. 
But as early as 1946 the world organization began questioning, 
and later condemning, the Union’s race policies. This infuriated 
nearly all white South Africans. On the other hand, there was 
a marked reluctance to take this fury to the point of discarding 


37 House of Assembly Debates, vol. 94, col. 5204. 

38 Ibid, col. 5212. 

39 United Nations General Assembly Eleventh Session Official Records, 
597th plenary meeting, pp. 354-8. 
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membership in the United Nations. This was mainly due to the 
knowledge, unpleasant but also irrefutable, that some kind of 
world organization was indispensible in today’s world. Therefore, 
when Mr. Louw announced South Africa’s partial withdrawal 
from the United Nations, a general support for the reasons for 
his action did not prevent expression of doubts regarding its 
advisability. Parliamentary and press opinions gave eloquent 
testimony of the national scale of the South African antipathy to 
the United Nations. The Suez crisis, nevertheless, provided an 
opportunity for renewing condemnation of the world organiza- 
tion. 

Of course, no concern was voiced in the Union over the viola- 
tion of the United Nations charter, which was how the Anglo- 
French action had been viewed in many parts of the world. 
There was if anything unconcealed impatience with, if not scorn 
for, the cumbersomeness of the United Nations. As already 
noted, the organization was ruthlessly hammered for its gross 
ill-treatment of Israel. Doubts regarding the effectiveness of 
the United Nations emergency force were generously expressed. 
“No responsible statesman,’ Mr. Louw hoped,* “will be so 
optimistic—or so naive—as to believe that the small and mainly 
symbolic United Nations ‘police force’ is able to handle the Suez 
situation.” He added that the problems raised by the Egyptian 
action would not be “solved by a thoroughly divided United Na- 
tions, in which the Bandung countries, generally acting in concert 
with the Commanist states, are playing so important a role 
under the leadership of India.” The belief that the United 
Nations applied different standards to what were regarded as 
identical issues also contributed to the hostility entertained for 
the world organization. In his speech on 27 November, while 
refraining from the much harsher tone of most Nationalist 
opinions, including his own, Mr. Louw spoke of “the feeling of 
disappointment and dissillusionment which in most countries is 
troubling those who looked to the United Nations to bring peace 
and security to a sorely troubled world.” Mr. Louw certainly 


spoke for his own country.*1 





40 The Star, December 18, 1956. 
41 As always, however, the South African Government observed all 


proprieties. It contributed £26,000 towards the cost of the United 
Nations emergency force as well as responding to the General 
Assembly’s appeals for Hungarian relief. The Union Government 
contributed £25,000 for Hungarian relief aid. Nearly 1,000 Hun- 
garian refugees were admitted as immigrants to South Africa. 
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The Cape Route 


It has earlier been noted that, following the Egyptian action, 
the diversion via the Cape of Good Hope of part of the shipping 
that would normally travel via the Suez Canal, was generally 
noticed, if also variously interpreted, in the South African press. 
The outbreak of hostilities in the Middle East, and the complete 
blocking of the Suez Canal that followed, led therefore to the 
Cape route being, for a time, the only shipping link between 
Europe and the East. The Union spokesmen, naturally, stressed 
all relevant implications of this situation. 

Initial doubts and disagreements about the ability of the 
Union harbours and port facilities speedily and efficiently to 
handle the increased shipping via the Cape*? were soon to be 
disproved by the actual performance. It was decided as a matter 
of policy that provision of necessary facilities to the diverted 
ships should not be allowed adversely to affect the country’s 
normal economy, nor were they in any way to interfere with 
ships normally plying to the Union.** For the year ending 31 
March 1957, 2,042 ships diverted from Suez touched South Afri- 
can ports. The corresponding figure for the following year was 
690.44 Most of the diverted shipping was handled at Cape Town 
and Durban. A dispatch from its Cape Town correspondent in 
The Times on 3 April 1957 included a typical comment on the 
competence of the Union authorities: “The most remarkable 
development was the small extent of the congestion caused by 
diverted shipping. . . . Only at two or three weekends was there 
a queue of ships awaiting attention in the roadstead at Cape 
Town.” Estimates of the money accruing to South Africa from 
the diverted ships varied, but a figure of £1,000,000 would be a 
fair guess. 

Economic advantages of the increased use of the Cape route 
did not, however, strike Mr. Louw as so obvious. He told the 


42 For example, see the Financial Times (London), November 3 and 5, 
1956. 

43 A brief, but comprehensive, account of the increased use of the 
Cape route is to be found in State of the Union: Economic, Financial 
and Statistical Year-Book for the Union of South Africa 1958 (Cape 
Town), p. 247. 

44 Reports of the General Manager of Railways and Harbours for the 
Years ended March 31, 1957 and March $1, 1958, (Pretoria), p. 158, 
p. 144. The United Kingdom was by far the largest user of the Cape 
route. 

45 For three estimates, see The Times, April 3; the Daily Telegraph, 
April 18; the New York Times, May 12, 1957. 
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General Assembly on 26 November 1956 that the closure of the 
Suez Canal had placed ‘“‘a very severe strain” on the Union. 
In a letter to The Times on 7 January 1957, and in the course of 
which he recounted all that the Union had done for the United 
Kingdom in the latter’s time of need, Mr. Louw repeated: ‘The 
money earned by no means compensates for the dislocation of 
our harbours, the strain on our railways, and the adverse effects 
on certain aspects of South Africa’s economy, such as a rise in 
the costs of foodstuffs to the local consumers.” The Union would 
be “thankful,” he added, when the Suez Canal was cleared.*? 
What he did not mention, but what was perhaps uppermost in 
his mind, was the political risk inevitable in an over-exposure 
of South Africa following the increased use of her harbours. 

In stressing another aspect of the increased use of the Cape 
route, this time for India’s benefit, Mr. Louw provided further 
grist to his opponents’ mill. In a statement in Cape Town on 
18 January 1957,48 he claimed that South Africa was now “in a 
position to take retaliatory action against India for trade sanc- 
tions which India has applied against the Union for more than 
ten years.” These sanctions, he was to add in the inevitable 
clarification four days later,*? had cost South Africa £27,000,000 
over that period. In view of the sanctions, he said, “the Union 
would be fully justified in refusing the facilities of South African 
ports to Indian vessels.” He doubted if the Portuguese ports 
would be available to Indian ships. He suggested that Mr. 
Krishna Menon bear this in mind when “he makes his next 
vitriolic attack” on South Africa at the United Nations. 

This statement was widely reported in the overseas press, 
and generally interpreted as constituting a threat to India. There 
was no Official response from New Delhi or from the Indian dele- 
gation to the United Nations. But the Indian shipping companies 
promptly retaliated by instructing their ships, some 24 in 
number, to by-pass South African ports. In his statement 
on 22 January, Mr. Louw denied having threatened India. He 
said that such a threat would “obviously be futile,” and that he 


46 United Nations General Assembly Eleventh Session Official 
Records, 595th plenary meeting, p. 323. 

47 This letter, which kept popping up in Parliament so often and on 
so many accounts, was “fully approved” by Strijdom in the House 
of Assembly on February 1, 1957. 

48 The Star, January 18; The Hindu, January 19, 1957. 

49 The Star, January 22, 1957. 

50 The Hindu, January 21 and 22, 1957. 
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was merely stating a possibility that the Indians would do well 
to keep in mind. He concluded: “My ballon d’essai succeeded 
admirably. Few South Africans will regret the fact that the 
Indians have now inconvenienced themselves.” 

Mr. Louw’s first statement on this subject had coincided with 
the opening of Parliament, and in the debates that followed he 
was often criticized for his letter to The Times as well as for his 
“threat” to India. On both points Mr. Louw, faithfully supported 
by his partymen, countered vigorously. The Opposition view was 
well described by the Johannesburg Star on 23 January. The 
newspaper said that throughout the Suez crisis South Africa’s 
“strongest card” had been “to emphasize that, unlike Egypt’s 
policy on the canal, the Union could be relied upon to leave the 
Cape route open to all nations without discrimination.” The 
“enhanced prestige” which this had earned South Africa among 
the nations had “now been weakened by a thoughtless statement 
which suggests that South Africa could, at pleasure, hold other 
nations to ransom in a world emergency.” The Cape Argus re- 
stated the argument a few days later,5! but laying stress on Mr. 
Louw’s disregard of Parliament. 


The United States and Africa 


The United States leadership of the Western world in the 
cold war, and her interest and activities in Africa, provided 
further scope for demonstrating South Africa’s split personality. 
The Union was vigourously anti-Communist, though for reasons 
which the more consistent among the Western democracies 
found, to say the least, embarrassing. As part of her anti- 
Communist commitment, and particularly in the context of her 
demand for a military alliance for southern Africa, the winning 
over of the United States was among South Africa’s primary 
foreign policy objectives. On the other hand, there was profound 
distrust of the “liberalism” of the United States, and of its 
explicit demand for decolonization in Africa. South Africa be- 
lieved that this “liberal” policy was undermining the effective- 
ness of the United States leadership and of the Western alliance. 
This dilemma, as much South African as American, was piquant- 
ly presented by the Cape Argus. On 27 November 1956, it said 
that the United States could not at the same time be the key- 


51 Reproduced in The Hindu, February 4, 1957. 
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stone of NATO and conduct an anti-colonial movement against 
its members. The newspaper continued: 
Thus, the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt has brought to 
a head the question facing America, whether she prefers alliance 
with Western Europe or the friendship of the anti-colonial countries. 
The choice has now to be made between them and cannot be longer 
evaded. On the decision she makes, the future of the world may 
well depend. 


In an interview in the second half of December 1956,°? Mr. 
Louw made some significant comments on the outlook and the 
role of the United States. He said: 

There seems to be little doubt that pressure exerted by the 

United States through the medium of the United Nations led to the 

withdrawal of Anglo-French forces, and there would appear to be 


good grounds for those who say that the responsibility for maintain- 
ing peace in the Suez area, and indeed in the Middle East, now 


devolves upon the United States. 

Mr. Louw spoke of the incapacity of the United Nations. He 
then referred to suggestions that the United States was now 
looking to the East for assistance in countering Communist 
“aggression.” He warned the Western powers that they were 
running the risk of being “sadly disillusioned” in their efforts, 
because “Nehru, Chou En-lai and their Bandung associates have 
other fish to fry.” “If support is given,” Mr. Louw added, “‘it will 
be at a price—and the price may be Africa.”” Though her warn- 
ings had not been heeded in the past, he concluded, South Africa, 
“which has so much at stake, will continue to warn.” 

The dangers of this kind of thinking were pointed out by the 
Johannesburg Star. Writing on 18 December, it accused Mr. 
Louw of “over-simplifying” issues. The newspaper said that his 
views were “symptomatic of the growing ideological isolation of 
this country.” It elucidated the divergence of views between the 
United States and South Africa: 

America, anti-colonialist in principle and implacably anti-Com- 
munist in every word and deed, believes that Africa and other 
under-developed parts of the world will become a fertile field for 
Communism unless they are assured of the sympathy and the 
practical assistance of the non-Communist West. At the other end 


of the scale Nationalist policy in South Africa assumes that this 
approach or any concession to anti-colonialism is inimical to ‘White 
civilization.’ 


52 The Star, December 18, 1956. 
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The newspaper concluded by saying that “by clinging to what 
are in effect the relics of the old colonialism South Africa is 
falling seriously out of step not only with the United States but 
also with most of the Western world.” 

South Africa’s ambivalence on the subject was also revealed 
in Parliament. Major P. Van Der Byl, a senior United Party 
member, in castigating the Government for its race policies, 
made a tangential attack on the United States President and 
Vice-President who, he alleged, were seeking to ingratiate them- 
selves with the black peoples in Africa. He argued that, especi- 
ally in the light of her treatment of the United Kingdom and 
France during the Suez crisis, the United States would not hesi- 
tate to snub and punish South Africa in exchange for non-Euro- 
pean support.’ Strijdom accused Major Van Der Byl of making 
a “sensational” and “venomous” attack on the United States 
leaders.4 A few weeks later, however, Mr. Louw followed with 
a scathing attack on certain United States Congressional com- 
mittees—-whose visiting missions to Africa had, in formal 
reports, raised critical eye-brows at the Union’s apartheid policy 
—for interfering with South Africa’s “internal political issues” 
and for infringing her sovereignty. This attack formed part of 
an analysis of the security and economic reasons underlying the 
newly-found interest of the United States in Africa.5> A far 
more comprehensive reassessment of the United States in the 
Middle East and Africa was to be provoked by the Middle East 
crisis of 1958. 


South Africa’s Economic Independence 


In the statement “threatening” India Mr. Louw made another 
point, which also invited heavy parliamentary fire. He said that 
the lesson for South Africa of the Suez crisis was that the 
Union’s financial and economic position should be so strengthened 
that she could not be subjected to foreign pressure as the United 
Kingdom and, to a lesser extent, France had been. The public, 
he urged, should invest more in Government securities and in 
sound South African undertakings, so that industrial, mining, 
and other development would not have to depend to the same 


53 House of Assembly Debates, January 22, 1957, vol. 93, col. 53; May 
3, vol. 94, cols. 5387-8; May 6, vol. 94, cols. 5463-5, col. 5484. 

54 Ibid, May 3, 1957, vol. 94, col. 5390; May 6, vol. 94, cols. 5436-7, cols. 
5484-5. 

55 Ibid, June 10, 1957, vol. 95, cols. 7635-42. 
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extent as in the past on foreign investors. “It is not in the 
interests of South Africa that any other country should have too 
great a stake in South Africa by reason of investments, which 
might induce such a country for political or similar reasons to 
exert pressure on South Africa on the pretext that the invest- 
ments of its citizens had to be protected,” Mr. Louw added. The 
“Suez affair” had also demonstrated, he thought, the vital role 
which oil played in the life of every nation, and should be a 
spur to the Union to exploit her natural resources to the full. 

That Mr. Louw regarded this point as important was proved 
by his returning to it in an address to the Afrikaanse Sakekamer 
(Chamber of Commerce) in Cape Town a few weeks later.5* After 
saying that it was “disturbing” that the General Assembly 
wished “to arrogate to itself the right to apply economic sanc- 
tions to countries which refuse to obey its decisions,” Mr. Louw 
claimed that the United Nations action supported his view that 
South Africa should strive to become economically more inde- 
pendent. 

This attitude of Mr. Louw’s caused some of the United Party 
speakers in Parliament to explode. They maintained that this 
sort of “irresponsible loose talk” merely helped scare away 
foreign capital, which because of the Union Government’s race 
policies was already chary of entering South Africa, and thus 
to impede the country’s economic growth of which fresh capital 
investment was a pre-requisite. Mr. Louw and his supporters 
denied any such intention or result. 

V 

The unsuccessful outcome of the Anglo-French operation 
aroused and worried South Africa a great deal more than the 
action itself. This was reflected in the game of drawing up a 
balance sheet of the war to which the South African press turned 
after the cessation of hostilities.%” 

Of the protagonists in the Suez war, Israel was the only one 
to receive the Union’s unqualified, if rather unreal, sympathy. 
In adopting the strong-arm tactics of the nineteenth century in 
the face of opposition by the two most powerful countries and two 
most turbulent continents in the world, the United Kingdom and 





56 ' Die Transvaler, February 26, 1957. 
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France, strong no longer, were seen to have launched a course 
of action that had been foredoomed. Its total failure was seen 
as having weakened the West’s general position in the Middle 
East, with its inescapable repercussions for South Africa, and 
as having strengthend the forces of nationalism, neutralism, and 
communism in the region. (South Africa did not regard the 
latter two as mutually exclusive as was assumed to be natural 
in Asia and Africa; indeed neutralism was regarded as a species 
of communism. ) 

The conduct of the United Nations during the crisis, against 
the background of its performance in Hungary, was seen as hav- 
ing added to its irresponsibility vis-a-vis the West and to its 
impotence vis-a-vis the East. This development was blamed upon 
the degeneration of the world organization into a “communist- 
neutralist,” coloured institution under the leadership and control 
of India, which, incidentally, was always spoken of as the Union’s 
arch-enemy. The United States was considered to be the only 
country with enough vision and enough power to save the West. 
But she was seen handicapped in doing so by her doctrinaire 
and antiquated anti-colonialism and by her desire to befriend 
new states in Asia and Africa as recruits in the cold war, leading 
to a complete warping of her priorities and policies. The Eisen- 
hower doctrine was therefore welcomed, as were to be the Anglo- 
American landings in the Middle East in 1958. In the comments 
occasioned by the latter, however, the South African opinion 
reminded the United States that it was her frustration of the 
otherwise well-intentioned (if not well-planned) Anglo-French 
expedition, and her forcing of “liberal” policies in Asia and 
Africa resulting in the cancerous growth of nationalism and 
neutralism in the two continents, that were to blame for the 
subsequent trouble. 

The limited and academic character of interest in matters 
of foreign policy, and their utter irrelevance to the political pro- 
cessess of the country, were re-emphasized by the general elec- 
tion of 1958. Issues of republicanism and apartheid completely 
swamped any reference to, not to say consideration of, those 
of foreign policy. 
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even say obsessed, with the disquieting thought that their’s 

is a vast and under-populated outpost of Western civiliza- 
tion precariously perched on the rim of Asia. Their preference 
would have been to turn inward and concentrate on building up 
their social and political institutions, but geography allowed no 
such complacency. Even before the six Australian colonies 
federated at the turn of the century, Australian publicists and 
politicians blanched at visions of the nascent Australian society 
being cut off from Britian’s protection, outflanked by hostile 
powers and possibly overrun by hordes of Asians as the result 
of European rivalries in the Pacific or the rise of great Eastern 
nations such as Japan. The twentieth century brought no relief 
from anxieties over Australia’s security position in Asia, anxie- 
ties which were compounded when in the aftermath of the 
Second War the trusted proprietors of colonial empires began 
their hasty withdrawal and assertive nationalism and Commun- 
ism took hold. In 1947 the Labour Government’s External Af- 
fairs Minister, Herbert V. Evatt, announced that “Just as far as 
the peoples of South-East Asia cease to be dependent upon the 
decisions of European governments, so far do Australia’s inte- 
rests in the councils of South-East Asia increase.”! To this 
principle post-war Australian thought and diplomacy has con- 
sistently subscribed, and perhaps on no issue has Australian 
policy been put to a more severe test than on the bitter, unnerv- 
ing and potentially explosive Dutch New Guinea dispute. 


A USTRALIANS have been perennially concerned, one might 
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The quarrel between Indonesia and the Netherlands over the 
disposition of the western half of New Guinea is a post-1945 
development, but the intense concern expressed by contemporary 
Australians can be more fully appreciated when it is remembered 
that their forebears were in a state of agitation over the status 
of the island of New Guinea long before there was a coherent 
Australian foreign policy or even an Australian nation. As far 
back as the 1870’s, Australians pleaded with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in London to annex those portions of New Guinea not 
already occupied by the Dutch, for there were persistent rumours 
of German intentions to seize most, if not all, of the yet un- 
claimed eastern area. In 1883 the Premier of Queensland, an- 
noyed by Britain’s seeming aloofness, personally dispatched an 
expedition to take possession of eastern New Guinea, only to 
have his mission disavowed by London. But when in 1884 
Germany took control over north-eastern New Guinea, Britain 
promptly reacted by claiming the territory which was not yet 
Dutch or German, Queensland participating in administration 
and contributing to costs together with New South Wales and 
Victoria, despite their being separate colonies at the time.? 
When the newly organized Australian Commonwealth became 
sole administrator of Papua, as the territory was renamed, it 
was only a first step towards the consolidation of Australian 
interests in New Guinea, for early in the First War Australian 
troops captured German New Guinea. Prime Minister William 
Morris Hughes approached the peace negotiations with continu- 
ing uneasiness, spoke of an “Australian Monroe Doctrine in the 
Southern Pacific,’ and insisted that German New Guinea must 
pass under Australian jurisdiction. Unable to secure outright 
annexation, Australia accepted a League of Nations class “C” 
mandate, by which she could administer New Guinea under her 
own laws and as a portion of her territory. “It is not additional 
territory ... that we seek, but it is greater safety today and for 
the future, so far as we can secure it... We are not .. . moved 
by any selfish or grasping spirit . .. The one thing we have in 


2 For a survey of the New Guinea question during this period, see 
E. A. Benians, “The Western Pacific, 1788-1885,” in J. Holland Rose, 
A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians, eds., Cambridge History of the 
British Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1933), 
Vol. VII, part 1, Australia, pp. 354-362. 
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mind is .. . greater security and increased protection,’* ran the 
sentiment of Australian parliamentarians. 

During the Second World War, the strategic importance of 
New Guinea was forcefully laid out when the Japanese advance 
through South-East Asia carried across Indonesia and into New 
Guinea itself. The Japanese were stopped at Milne Bay, but 
Australians were reinforced in their conviction that New Guinea, 
in friendly hands, was indispensable to the Commonwealth’s 
security. It is against this background of traditional Australian 
interest in preserving the integrity of an island which guards 
the approaches to Australia from the scarce distance of 100 
miles that the current Australian position on Dutch New Guinea 


must be regarded. 
I. 


Even before the war had been concluded, Australian opinion 
was voicing its unmistakable feeling that the vast Netherlands 
East Indies empire, stretching from the Malay Peninsula to 
West New Guinea, represented a “military and political barrier 
reef to northwest Australia,”> and that “No part of the world 
would be harmed more by chaos... [in Indonesia] than Austra- 
lia, because the Indonesia archipelago is a vital sector in Austra- 
lia’s northern ‘arc of defense.’ © The Labour Government which 
sat in office at Canberra until December of 1949 shared these 
sentiments, but applied its own interpretations of how Australian 
self-interest in the region could best be served. Its hopes for a 
gradual and peaceful widening of Indonesian self-government 
were jarred by the first Dutch “police action” against the Indone- 
sians in July of 1947, and henceforth the Australian Labour 
Government showed a definite pro-Indonesian bias.* Australia 
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and India brought the conflict before the United Nations Security 
Council, notwithstanding Dutch reluctance to accept any outside 
intervention. Australian attacks on the Dutch in the U.N. were 
harsh, especially after the second police action. Australia served 
as Indonesia’s representative on both the United Nations Com- 
mission and the Good Offices Committee. In January of 1949, the 
Australians and New Zealanders were the only non-Asian dele- 
gates to the New Delhi Conference on Indonesia, which censured 
Dutch actions and recommended the preservation of the Indone- 
sian Republic’s integrity. 

Labour’s course of action was predicated on the belief that 
whether Australia liked it or not, her future was tied to neigh- 
bouring Asia, and it would be sound policy to ingratiate Austra- 
lia with the emergent, inevitably independent states of the 
region. Should Australia succeed in this objective, she would 
be better prepared to gain an influence in Asian councils and 
even act as spokesman for Western interests generally. Hence, 
while he confessed that there was “a good deal of truth” in the 
charge that the Indonesians were ill-prepared for self-govern- 
ment, Prime Minister Chifley averred that the pre-war situation 
could never be recovered, the Dutch were bound to yield before 
the fever of nationalism, and it would not be realistic for Austra- 
lia to countenance a policy of repression.2 Asian opinion was 
growing in influence and could not be sneered at: “In the last 
resort, the opinion of 380,000,000 Indians means more to us than 
the opinion of the Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies .. . 
India is an Asiatic country which has established two dominions 
of great importance in world affairs.’”® Evatt was moved to 
explain that the unjustified use of force by the Dutch might 
endanger other European interests and prestige through Asia.1° 

Labour’s reasoning failed to satisfy the Parliamentary Op- 
position and a substantial part of the press. It was argued that 
communism was spreading in Indonesia as well as elsewhere in 
Asia. The Dutch were trusted allies, and their eviction from the 
East Indies would leave Australia’s small white population open 
to communist-inspired Asian pressures. The White Australia 
policy had no friends, a correspondent wrote. Propitiating the 


8 CPD, HR, Vol. 186, March 6, 1946, p. 18. 
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Indonesians was inviting future challenges to this policy, despite 
the Government’s intention of winning Asian friends through 
its Indonesian policy.11 Similarly, by encouraging U.N. meddling 
in colonial questions, Australia was inviting trouble in her 
newly acquired trusteeship in New Guinea. While Opposition 
speakers underrated the strength and final outcome of Asian 
independence movements, they made at least one partially accu- 
rate prediction in exclaiming their displeasure over Labour’s 
“coddling” of the Indonesians: a flushed Indonesian would not 
be satisfied to control her own metropolitan territory, but would 
turn her attention to the Dutch and Australian sections of New 
Guinea.?2 

By the end of 1949, Indonesia had won her freedom, but in 
her eyes the full conversion of the erstwhile Netherlands East 
Indies had yet to be completed. Under the terms of the Dutch- 
Indonesian independence agreement the status of Dutch New 
Guinea (West Irian) was left unresolved. The negotiators had 
been unable to agree on its eventual control, and when differences 
over New Guinea threatened to stalemate the independence talks, 
it was the Australian representative on the assisting United 
Nations Commission who suggested that the instrument of 
sovereignty transfer exclude New Guinea, whose future would 
be decided in subsequent conversations within a fixed time. This 
solution was accepted, refined, and incorporated into the text of 
the final agreement to read that “. . . the status quo of the 
residency of New Guinea shall be maintained with the stipula- 
tion that within a year from the date of transfer of sovereignty 
to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia the question 
of the political status of New Guinea be determined through 
negotiations between the Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands.’”!3 The prescribed 
negotiations and subsequent ones as well failed to produce any 


11 See special editorial in Sydney Morning Herald, December 30, 1948; 
R. G. Menzies, CPD, HR, Vol. 193, September 24, 1947, pp. 176-179; 
Bernard Cross, ibid., September 25, 1947, p. 206; statement of Eric 
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in Sydney Morning Herald, January 5, 1949. 
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13 See Robert C. Bone, Jr., The Dynamics of the Western New Guinea 
(Iranian Barat) Problem (Ithaca: Cornell University Modern In- 
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lopment of the issue through 1949 in pp. 24-73. 
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mutually acceptable change of status, because the two govern- 
ments adhered to opposite and irreconcilable positions, each side 
declaring its own right to sovereignty. From 1954 to 1957, 
Indonesia annually brought the dispute before the United 
Nations, but despite General Assembly sentiment favouring a 
variety of solutions, including appointment of a good offices 
team and the Secretary General’s intervention, the requisite two- 
thirds supporting majorities were not to be had. Following the 
Twelfth General Assembly’s inability to initiate action, Indone- 
sia foreswore further efforts through the United Nations.14 
Accelerated Indonesian pressures on the Dutch, including dissolu- 
tion of the Dutch Indonesian Union, expropriation of Dutch prop- 
erties in Indonesia proper and termination of diplomatic relations 
have not coerced The Hague into meeting the demand for Indon- 
esian annexation of West New Guinea. By now the possibility of 
armed conflict has become very real. For Australia the dispute 
has always been a misfortune, in its own right and as a severe 
strain on her diplomatic and security objectives. It now threatens 
to become a calamity in all these respects. 

First and foremost, no Australian can be misled about the 
intensity of Indonesia’s feelings about Dutch New Guinea, What- 
ever historical, legal, ethnic or other technical claims the In- 
donesians may raise, the essence of their complaint has been 
that the Dutch presence there constitutes a manifestation of 
colonialism, pure and simple, and that it is being continued at 
Indonesia’s expense. ‘‘We were born to live, have the right to 
live, and have the right to liberty,” President Soekarno has 
said. “But we are not fully free. New Guinea is still under the 
heels of the Dutch.’!5 A prominent Indonesian associated with 
the insurrectionist government of the “Federal Republic of 
Indonesia” declared: “When all is said and done, all layers of 
the community are solidly behind the West Irian issue. This 
goes for the Indonesians in Sukarno’s camp as well as the rebels. 
It is nowadays impossible to conduct a policy in Indonesia with- 


14 For summaries of the dispute in the U.N., see ibid., pp. 120-159; 
Taylor, op. cit., pp. 442-443; Justus M. van der Kroef, The West New 
Guinea Dispute (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958), pp. 
25-27. 

15 Djakarta speech of May 20, 1958. Cited in Sydney Morning Herald, 
May 21, 1958. 
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out raising the integrity of Indonesian territory of which West 
Irian is an integral part.’’6 

Although consistent diplomatic and economic pressures have 
failed to yield results, the highest Indonesian spokesmen have 
through most of the dispute’s history reiterated assurances that 
their country would not resort to force. Australians were im- 
pressed by the logic Indonesia’s Foreign Minister Subandrio 
applied when he told his Australian hosts early in 1959 that if 
Indonesia took up arms against the Dutch, Australia, Britain and 
the United States would be drawn in. In such event Communist 
powers might be tempted to intervene, thereby jeopardizing not 
only Dutch New Guinea but the independence of Indonesia her- 
self.17 But these assurances have paled before the belligerency 
of most of Indonesia’s pronouncements on the subject. On the 
occasion of the diplomatic break with the Netherlands in August 
of 1960, Soekarno spoke of a new “policy of strength” being 
adopted, since “One does not beg for one’s right’s, one only fights 
for them,’ and a few months later asserted that “. .. we will 
answer politics with politics, economics with economics and 
military action with military action.’’!® 

tecent developments have given alarming substance to such 

threats. Indonesia’s army stands at about 200,000 men, and 
with the end of the civil war in the Celebes many of these 
troops can now be released for possible action against the Dutch. 
Additionally, she has been stockpiling modern arms from both 
Western and Communist sources, including submarines and jet 
aircraft. Indonesia contends that her military preparations are 
fully justified by what is alleged to be a provocative Dutch build- 
up in West New Guinea,”° despite the objective fact that Dutch 
military strength there is ridiculously low and lacking in offen- 
sive equipment.2! In point of fact, Indonesian infiltrators have 
16 D. Sumitro, “The West Iranian Question”, Far Hastern Economic 

Review, Vol. XXIX, no. 7 (August 18, 1960), pp. 374-375. Also see 
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already slipped into New Guinea and casualties have been 
reported in the ensuing clash with Dutch security forces, The 
infiltrators’ presence was finally acknowledged by Subandrio, 
who used the occasion to warn that if Dutch reinforcements were 
not discontinued, the infiltration would only increase. He con- 
fessed that the Dutch might not be able to “reconquer” Indon- 
esia, but they could still engineer “subversion” in the Indonesian 
islands adjoining Dutch New Guinea.?? 

Australia’s appraisal of the dispute has always identified 
infinitely higher stakes than the mere wish to see the Nether- 
lands, an old friend and ally, and Indonesia, a near-neighbour, 
compose their differences amicably. Nor has Australia been 
satisfied to weigh the technical arguments advanced by the 
two parties, decide which side held the debating advantage, and 
then assume an academically respectable position. To be sure, 
the Liberal-Country Party Government of Robert G. Menzies 
has, together with most Australian opinion, including the 
Labour Opposition, upheld the Dutch case on well-publicized 
grounds: inadequate Indonesian legal or historical title to the 
territory; ethnic differences between New Guinea Papuans and 
the Indonesians; absence of any noticeable native agitation to 
become incorporated into Indonesia; available Dutch financial, 
technical, and administrative resources to build up the area and 
prepare it for eventual self-determination.2> But the real basis 
of Australia’s concern over Dutch New Guinea and her strong 
support of the Dutch presence is understandable in the same 
terms that have applied for almost a century—security, imply- 
ing as in the past that the island as a whole be kept in friendly, 
reliable hands, that its internal condition be stable and free of 
political extremism, and that the entire are of islands above 
Australia be insulated from exactly the sort of commotions 
which surround the Dutch New Guinea dispute today and which 
Subandrio himself has predicted might release a general war 
in the Pacific.?4 
22 Statement of February 11, 1961. Cited in Sydney Morning Herald, 
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Most of the Australian public seems to be wedded to the 
notion that even in a mid-twentieth century war, tangled as it 
might become in the exchange of missiles fired from hundreds if 
not thousands of miles away, it is prudent to deny tc a potential 
enemy all proximate bases and subversion sites.2° Since New 
Guinea is the closest land mass to Australia and the geographical 
terminus of the island chain protruding from Asia, its strategic 
value is regarded as obvious. Australian thinking admits that a 
direct invasion of New Guinea by China or other Communist 
nations is unlikely, since there are far more lucrative objectives 
in the Orient on which to risk war. The central fear is that New 
Guinea’s populous but politically fragmented neighbour Indon- 
esia might be lost to Communist or fellow-travelling elements. 
In this eventuality, an Indonesian-controlled West New Guinea 
would immediately imperil the Australian half of the island and 
Australia herself. Even a non-Communist Indonesia, neutralist 
in her foreign policy, could not be expected to share Australia’s 
anxiety over the defence of the island.?° Indonesia has taken 
pains to explain that she “. .. has never made any claim and has 
no claim on East Irian [Australian New Guinea]. We are con- 
cerned solely with the territory of the former Netherlands East 
Indies ... We have no expansionist intentions or any design on 
territory beyond our national boundaries. Our only desire is to 
live at peace and as good neighbours with Australia. . .”’;?7 and 
that a strong, united and contented Indonesia would be better 
able to defend Australia’s strategic interests in New Guinea than 
an absentee colonial power, and has even volunteered to write 
her assurances of good will into a treaty of friendship.“ But as 
in the past, Australians value their political preserve in eastern 





25 The continuing strategic importance of New Guinea has been 
defended by Australian General K. W. Eather and U.S. General 
Robert L. Eichelberger. See their views in Sydney Morning Herald, 
February 20, 1959. For a recent analysis of Australia’s defence 
doctrine with special reference to South-East Asia, see Henry S. 
Albinski, “Australia’s Defense Enigma,’ Orbis, Vol. IV, no. 1 
(Winter 1961), pp. 452-466. 

26 For recent Parliamentary support of this thinking, see Senate 
debate of February 24, 1959: Victor Vincent, pp. 123-124; Nicholas 
McKenna, pp. 170-171; George Cole, pp. 174-176; Donald Willesee, 
pp. 182-183; John Gorton, pp. 185-186 (NS. no. 2). 

27 T. Sunario, Ninth UN General Assembly, Plenary Session, September 
30, 1954 (A/PV. 484), p. 124. 

28 See Subandrio’s statement of February 19, 1959, cited in Sydney 
Morning Herald, February 20, 1959; his statement in the Indonesian 
Parliament, February 27, 1959, cited in CNJA, Vol 30, no. 2 (Feb 
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New Guinea. They notice the lengths to which Indonesia has 
moved to win the Dutch side of the island, and broadly subscribe 
to the view that “The claim that if the Indonesians obtain con- 
trol of Dutch New Guinea, Australia will have nothing to fear 

. . is not worth a rap, and it cannot inspire the slightest confi- 
dence on our part,’’*9 with opinion surveys indicating that only 
5 per cent of the Australian public favours Dutch New Guinea’s 
transfer to Indonesia.*®° 

An excellent illustration of Australia’s uncompromising and 
excitable stand on Dutch New Guinea cropped up on the occasion 
of Subandrio’s 1959 visit to the Commonwealth. The Australian 
press had awaited his arrival with measured optimism, remind- 
ing the public of Australia’s sympathetic approach to Indon- 
esia’s earlier independence efforts and the subsequent good will 
which characterized relations between the two nations, as 
through trade, Australian Colombo Plan assistance, exchanges of 
private and official delegations and so on. Opportunity now seemed 
to be at hand both to undertake a candid ventilation of the New 
Guinea issue and to affirm Australia’s eagerness to live harmon- 
iously with the new Asia and especially Indonesia,*! a doctrine 
absorbed by the Menzies Administration almost immediately after 
it had stepped into office.32 Indeed, it is precisely at the point 
where the wish to cultivate Asian friendship has been obstructed 
by concrete security considerations and military alliances with 
anti-Communist allies that Australian foreign policy has met its 
most difficult and uncomfortable challenge. 

Subandrio’s discussions with high Australian officials and 
members of the Parliamentary Opposition were in fact conducted 
in an amicable spirit. An improved understanding of one an- 
other’s thinking on world affairs was reached, and much com- 
mon ground was found. The final communiqué spoke of lengthy 
talks on Dutch New Guinea. It plainly admitted that differences 
as to who was the legal sovereign over the area remained, but 
added that “. . . the position was clarified by an explanation 
from Australian Ministers that it followed from their position 


29 Henry Gullett, CPD, HR, Vol. 208, June 7, 1950, p. 3891. 

30 Australian Gallup Polls, nos. 1492-1503, October-December 1960. 

31 For instance, see Melbourne Age, February 6 and 10, 1959; Adelaide 
News and Canberra Times, February 9, 1959. 

32 For early expressions of the Liberal attitude, see Spender’s state- 
ment of January 2, 1950, cited in Sydney Morning Herald, January 
3, 1950; his broadcast of September 5, 1950, cited in CNIJA, Vol. 21, 
no 3 (September 1950), p. 653. 
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of respect for agreements on the rights of sovereignty that if 
any agreement were reached between the Netherlands and Indon- 
esia as parties principal, arrived at by peaceful process and in 
accordance with internationally accepted principles, Australia 
would not oppose such an agreement,” with the Indonesians 
again promising not to resort to force.33 According to the Aus- 
tralian Government and some sympathetic newspapers, this Aus- 
tralian pledge was both sensible and desirable. Australia was 
not backing down on her opposition to Indonesian claims, nor 
was she renouncing her privilege to continue urging the Dutch 
that they remain. Still, if by peacefully arrived at agreement, 
the Dutch decided to meet Indonesia’s demands, then Australia 
.could hardly persist in pouting after the accomplished fact and 
intervene by force or other exceptional means. To do so would 
presume that Australia and not the Netherlands was the control- 
ling sovereign in West New Guinea, entitled to an absolute veto 
over its disposition. Such an attitude could precipitate an armed 
conflict in the region so desperately feared by Australia herself, 
and would surely bring an abrupt and humiliating end to Aus- 
tralian pretensions to influence in and amity with Asia and prob- 
ably discredit the West as a whole.*4 

But from many quarters there blew a storm of protest. Such 
diverse groups as the Australian Labour Party, the offshoot 
Democratic Labour Party, the Returned Servicemen’s League 
and the major part of the Sydney press denounced the agree- 
ment. Shouts of “sell out” and “appeasement” were sounded, 
insinuating that the Government was helping to weaken the 
previously resolute Dutch stand and tempt Indonesia to apply 
even stronger pressures.*° The Labour Opposition mentioned 
Australia’s traditional security interests in New Guinea, but 
gave its attack on the Government a morally lofty but legally 
curious slant: The Dutch could not be permitted thoughts of 
turning the natives over to Indonesian sovereignty because the 
principles of the United Nations Charter clearly prescribed self- 
determination for dependent peoples, not their use as diplomatic 





33 Communiqué of February 15, 1959, cited in CNIJA, Vol. 30, no. 2 
(February 1959), p. 82. 

34 See R. G. Casey, CPD, HR, NS, no. 1, February 19, 1959, pp. 36-39; 
Menzies, CPD, HR, NS, no. 2, February 24, 1959, pp. 194-198; Adelaide 
Advertiser and Hobart Mercury, February 16, 1959; Adelaide News, 
February 18, 1959; Melbourne Age, February 19, 1959. 

35 See Sydney Morning Herald, February 16, 18 and 19, 1959; Sydney 
Daily Mirror, February 16, 1959. 
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pawns. The Netherlands was entrusted with a sacred obligation, 
and the Government’s deal with Subandrio showed it to be cal- 
lous, unprincipled and disrespectful of human rights.3° Hence, 
while there is virtual unanimity in Australia that Dutch New 
Guinea be kept away from Indonesia, even the tame, almost 
pedestrian Subandrio agreement, anticipating a most improbable 
Dutch change of heart, was pilloried as if it were the work of 
treasonable men. 

While Australians might care to boast of how firmly united 
they are in resisting Indonesia’s claim and how confident they 
are of the wisdom of their reasons, it has been quite another 
matter for them to pursue policies which could realize the in- 
compatible aims of excluding Indonesia from Dutch New Guinea 
while minimizing Indonesian and more generally Asian anger, 
avoiding a conflict in the area, providing for the contingency 
of a conflict and co-operating with Holland to plan a coherent 
political future for the island. It would appear that the approach 
selected by Australia gives small promise of even partial suc- 
cess, although it is by no means certain that fresh approaches 
would yield better results, since Australia continues to be trapped 
in a maze of divergent objectives. 

While Indonesia was carrying the dispute to the U.N., Aus- 
tralia consistently resisted its inscription on the General As- 
sembly’s agenda. Her delegates argued that the U.N. had noth- 
ing on which to build, since the two parties held irreconcilable 
positions. By discussing Dutch New Guinea, the U.N. was run- 
ning the danger of converting a dormant dispute into an active 
one—tempers would flare, relations between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia would deteriorate further, and both would be 
distracted from their respective goals of development and wel- 
fare. U!timately, relations among states in South-East Asia and 
the South-West Pacific might become unnecessarily poisoned. 
Then too, inscription of the Dutch New Guinea dispute would set 
an unfortunate precedent for future prosecution of claims in the 
U.N. by one state against another, with the clear implication 
that Australia’s presence in eastern New Guinea might some 





36 Evatt, CPD, HR, NS, no. 1, February 18, 1959, pp. 39-41, and no. 
2, February 24, 1959, pp. 198-201; Arthur Calwell, ibid., pp. 204-207; 
Leslie Haylen, ibid., pp. 210-214; Edward Ward, ibid., pp. 216-219. 
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day be called into question.5? The Australian attitude was calcu- 
lated to achieve established ends: reduce the risk of aggravat- 
ing a potentially explosive issue, eliminate the prospect of U.N. 
prodding of the Dutch, who already had few supporters, and in- 
sulate Australian New Guinea, which like the western half of 
the island had to be kept in trusted hands. But in the voting 
Australia found herself ranged with the “colonial” bloc against 
those very Asians whose respect she desperately craved. She 
left the impression of being narrow and obstructionist on the 
issue of an Asian state’s national honour and integrity. While 
it was not Australia’s vote alone which prevented the Assembly 
from undertaking friendly intervention, after 1957 Indonesia 
lost patience with the U.N. and proceeded to raise the dispute’s 
temperature unilaterally—the opposite from the “cold storage’’ 
effect which Australia believed U.N. inaction would produce. 
The problem of squaring the Dutch New Guinea circle ap- 
peared again when Indonesia began to receive quantities of arms 
from abroad. The Indonesians started their serious arms shop- 
ping tour in Western countries. For some time Australian opinion 
tended to withhold adverse criticism, for “Nothing could be 
more calculated to drive . . . [Indonesia into the Communist 
camp] ... than the indifference or hostility of Australia to In- 
donesia’s legitimate determination to get arms—from some- 
where.’’88 The Australian Government understood and appreci- 
ated this reasoning, and it also realized that the Djakarta author- 
ities needed arms to put down a civil war which was draining 
the country’s resources, unsettling her politics and inviting the 
extension of domestic Communist influence, tendencies undesir- 
able from Australia’s security standpoint. But by the same token, 
Canberra could not forget that Indonesia was stepping up the 
tempo of her West Irian campaign, and that more arms meant 
enhanced capacity to chance a fight with the Dutch. The Men- 
zies Government refused to make public how it was dealing with 
potential arms-selling nations,°9 but reports persisted that Aus- 


37 For example, see Spender, A/C. 1 SR. 727, op. cit., p. 400, and Tenth 
UN General Assembly, Plenary Session, October 3, 1955 (A/PV. 532), 
pp. 228-229; Casey, Ninth UN General Assembly, Plenary Session, 
November 24, 1954 (A/PV. 477), pp. 46-47; Casey’s statement of 
December 3, 1954, cited in CNIJA, Vol. 25, no. 12 (December 1954), 
pp. 853-854. For a summary of the Australian position, see Harper 
and Sissons, op. cit., pp. 313-315. 

38 Sydney Sun, December 17, 1959. Also see Sydney Morning Herald, 
December 18, 1959; Launceston Hxaminer, May 15, 1959. 

39 Garfield Barwick, CPD, HR, NS, no. 5, April 7, 1959, p. 970. 
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tralia doubted the value of Indonesia’s promises to employ her 
arms for internal security alone and was trying to dissuade 
Britain and the United States from arranging sales, partially 
succeeding with the former and persuading Secretary of State 
Dulles to admonish Indonesia that his Government might take 
counter-measures if the arms were applied against Dutch New 
Guinea.*° Eventually, of course, Indonesian spokesmen made no 
secret of their weapons build-up to counter Dutch “provocation”’ 
in the New Guinea area, and obtained vast arms credits from 
the Soviet bloc, against which Australia could scarcely hope to 
make successful representations, earlier ‘‘successes” in London 
and Washington notwithstanding. 

A more direct way in which Australia might hope to forestall 
or counter Indonesian aggression against Dutch New Guinea 
would be through her own military resources. Once again, how- 
ever, it is a Hobson’s choice. Australia’s actual intentions are 
not clear. While the Menzies Government might have no blue- 
print for responding to warfare between the Dutch and Indon- 
esians, it is much more likely that Australia is unwilling to re- 
veal her plans, the Prime Minister having declared that while 
the Commonwealth was not committed in the event of an inva- 
sion of New Guinea, “It would raise a problem that would give 
us cause for instant thought.”4! Other highly-placed Austral- 
ians and Netherlanders have produced what would seem to be 
categorical denials that Australia and the Netherlands have any 
type of military agreement, formal or otherwise, designed to 
meet an emergency in New Guinea.*? In August of 1958 the 
Governor of Dutch New Guinea, P. J. Plateel, remarked that his 
Government would welcome a pact or military alliance with 
Australia covering New Guinea. A report then appeared that 
at the reauest of the Dutch Government, Australia had secretly 
warned Indonesia that she would fight beside Holland if Dutch 


40 See Sydney Morning Herald, August 23 and December 17, 18, 22 
and 29, 1958. 

41 Melbourne television appearance of April 27, 1958, cited in ibid., 
April 28, 1958. 

42 See Casey’s statement in Amsterdam, August 29, 1958, cited in ibid., 
August 30, 1958, and his statement in Washington of September 28, 
1958, cited in ibid., September 30, 1958; statement of Philip McBride, 
Acting Minister for External Affairs, October 24, 1958, cited in CNJA, 
.ol. 29, no. 10 (October 1958), p. 655; Garfield Barwick, Actinz 
Minister for External Affairs, CPD, HR, NS, no. 6, April 28, 1960, 
p. 1162. 

43 Statement of August 29, 1958, cited in Sydney Morning Herald, 
August 30, 1958. 
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New Guinea were invaded.*4 Then came a spate of suggestive 
announcements to the Dutch Parliament. In October Prime Min- 
ister Drees implied that no written pact might be needed; Aus- 
tralia always helped her closest friends, as she had assisted 
Britain. In December Foreign Minister Luns said that his and 
the Australian Government were in “full agreement” on the 
military defence of New Guinea,*® while in May of 1960 Defence 
Minister Visser spoke of available “assurances” that interna- 
tional aid would be forthcoming in case of attack on Dutch New 
Guinea.47 Then in April of 1961, Secretary of State for New 
Guinea Bot announced in Hollandia that if Indonesia struck, his 
country would expect military support from Australia, Britain 
and the United States.* 

It is difficult to believe that there is no substance to these 
Dutch pronouncements, especially since they have emanated 
from the most responsible sources and have been made openly. 
There might be an element of exaggeration in them, perhaps 
calculated to frighten the Indonesians, possibly to nudge Aus- 
tralia more closely into the desired military understanding. But 
a conclusion of some pre-planning by the two proprietors of New 
Guinea is almost inescapable. The real question remains what 
Indonesia’s own reaction to this “plotting” against her has been 
or will be. It stands to reason that Australia’s reluctance to 
threaten reprisals—at least publicly—stems from concern that 
an Indonesia faced by an announced Dutch-Australian coalition 
might disown Australian overtures of friendship forever, find a 
new excuse for hammering at unholy colonialism and even be 
panicked into an otherwise unwanted adventure against Dutch 
New Guinea. 

Actually, Indonesia has already declared that she would “not 
remain passive” if confronted with a Dutch-Australian military 
pact,49 and has shown how belligerently she can reply to even 
the most outwardly innocent co-operation between Canberra and 
The Hague. At the beginning of November, 1957, Dutch and 
Australian officials announced an agreement for co-operation in 


44 Report filed from staff correspondent at The Hague, ibid., September 
2, 1958. 

15 Statement of October 2, 1958, cited in ibid., October 3, 1958. 

146 Statement of December 10, 1958, cited in ibid., Decmber 11, 1958. 

17 Statement of May 10, 1960, cited in ibid., May 12, 1960. 

48 Statement of April 4, 1961, cited in ibid., April 5, 1961. 

49 See First Vice-Premier Hardi before Indonesian Parliament, Septem- 
ber 12, 1958, cited in ibid., September 13, 1958. 
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New Guinea. For a number of years the two countries had main- 
tained close liaison in administering their respective sections of 
the island. Now, in explicit terms, they proclaimed goals of im- 
proving and integrating more tightly their practices in such 
fields as administration, social welfare and education. They also 
made known their intention to promote political development 
which in time would result in self-determination by the local in- 
habitants. The Indonesian reaction to the agreement was swift 
and harsh. Foreign Minister Subandrio argued in the U.N. and 
elsewhere that his Government interpreted the agreement as 
carrying military implications aimed at resisting Indonesia’s 
efforts to acquire Dutch New Guinea. He noted that non-military 
co-operation on New Guinea between the two countries had been 
in progress for some years. Therefore, it was reasonable to 
surmise that unless there were hidden military implications in 
the new agreement, it would have been superfiuous to announce 
it in the first place. Furthermore, he believed that Holland was 
strengthening her military establishment in New Guinea and, 
now that Indonesia’s security could be endangered by a joint 
Dutch-Australian alliance, Djakarta might need to find forcible 
ways and means with which to meet the threat.*! 

In its language, and almost certainly in its intent, the agree- 
ment on New Guinea was and has remained a perfectly legiti- 
mate understanding between friends under which administrative 
and socio-economic improvement could be carried forward. How- 
ever, considering the Indonesian mood at the time, its timing 
was probably a blunder. The Dutch and Australians were well 
aware of Indonesia’s fervour respecting Dutch New Guinea long 
before Subandrio’s criticisms of the agreement appeared. Shortly 
before the agreement was concluded, Subandrio had hinted that 
his Government was contemplating extraordinary measures to 
win Dutch New Guinea, and Indonesians had staged West Irian 
demonstrations during which they defaced the Australian Em- 
bassy’s walls as a sign of their anger.°? Yet the two nations 
went ahead and advertised their agreement, impervious to the 
challenge it might draw and to the consequences it might pro- 


50 See Philip McBride’s statement of November 6, 1957, cited in CNIJA, 
Vol. 28, no. 11 (November 1957), pp. 882-883. 

51 See Subandrio before Twelfth UN General Assembly, First Com- 
mittee, November 20, 1957 (A/C.1/SR. 905), p. 200; statement in 
Djakarta of November 11, 1957, cited in Sydney Morning Herald, 
November 12, 1957. 

52 Ibid., November 2, 1957. 
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duce. Before the events of late 1957, some commentators had 
cautioned that Australia’s support for the Dutch “. . . does in 
fact amount to a form of military protection for the Dutch ré- 
gime. There appears to be some possibility that Australia will 
be charged with practicing a kind of vicarious colonialism.” 

When the agreement was made known, one observer pre- 
dicted that Indonesia and Asia at large would interpret it as 
* . . a white, colonial ganging up against the Indonesians. We 
will get some brickbats in places where we would like bou- 
quets.”°4 Very quickly a brickbat was, in fact, forthcoming, for 
the Indonesians instituted mass expropriations against Dutch 
holdings remaining in Indonesia. While this hurt Holland most, 
the episode had unmistakable importance for Australia. Although 
Indonesia most likely would have expropriated these holdings 
even without the Dutch-Australian agreement, since no satis- 
faction was being gained by appeals to the U.N., the agreement’s 
appearance probably added to her incentive and supplied a con- 
venient rationalization for her actions. Hence, despite Australia’s 
calculated efforts to avoid formal military commitments with 
Holland and irritating Indonesia, Soekarno has exacerbated the 
Dutch New Guinea dispute. 

And what if widespread conflict did develop over western New 
Guinea, and the Dutch were threatened with forced eviction? 
Without having explicitly said what they would do in a final 
crisis of this sort, the Australians have consistently stood be- 
hind Holland. Diplomatic protests rather than military assis- 
tance by Australia would seal the Dutch fate, invite an Indon- 
esian-controlled Dutch New Guinea, and possibly give Indonesia 
incentive to move against the eastern portion of this island if 
Australian policy came to be regarded as all bluff. If, on the 
other hand, Australia were to commit her forces on the Dutch 
side, she would lose immensely in prestige throughout most of 
Asia and by her action might precipitate the kind of chain-reac- 
tion intervention by nations on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
which is the nightmare of all reasonable men. Resort to collec- 
tive measures to meet Indonesian intrusions is a possibility, but 
hardly a reliable instrument. Australia is a member of both 
ANZUS and SEATO, but neither of these alliances provides for 


53 C. P. Fitzgerald, “South-East Asia after Bandung,” Australian 
Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, no, 3 (September 1955), p. 15. 
54 Denis Warner in Sydney Telegraph, November 18, 1957. 
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the security of Dutch New Guinea, an omission which has not 
gone unnoticed by the Dutch in their search for support from 
other countries. Effective intervention by the United Nations, 
while it cannot be totally discounted, must be gauged as doubt- 
ful given the background of widespread sympathy for the Indon- 
esian cause, the difficulty of ascertaining clear-cut aggressive 
responsibility, the already heavy and controversial commitment 
in the Congo and Indonesia’s own decision of several years ago 
to proceed alone in the controversy rather than through the 
U.N. 

While the choices available to Australia to block or minimize 
a conflict over Dutch New Guinea are in themselves terribly 
difficult, a whole new range of problems has arisen concerning 
arrangements for the political future of the island which would 
be consistent with Australia’s avowed security objectives. It 
must be first noticed that the island of New Guinea is under two 
separate national jurisdictions, and that the Dutch quite under- 
standably are not approaching the subject of their own section’s 
future with the same alarm as are the Australians. Metropolitan 
Holland is thousands of miles removed from New Guinea and 
has no colonial possessions left in the Pacific to whose protection 
western New Guinea might contribute. From a material stand- 
point, Dutch New Guinea is a drain rather than an asset. Natural 
resources are meagre, the economy is fragile, and Holland is 
investing considerably more money in the island for development 
and administration than the returns justify.56 Dutch opinion is 
entirely aware of these considerations, as it is of the solid repu- 
tation the Netherlands has acquired throughout much of the 
world. But its concern for the welfare of the native population, 
combined to a lesser extent with Australia’s vigorous position, 
prevents a capitulation to Indonesia.5? 


5D See statement of Theo Bot, Under-Secretary for Dutch New Guinea, 
February 24, 1960, cited in Sydney Morning Herald, February 25, 
1960. 

56 For reviews of Dutch New Guinea’s economic position, see Justus 
van der Kroef, “Dutch Opinion on the West New Guinea Problem,” 
Australian Outlook, Vol. 14, no. 3 (December 1960), pp. 280-284; van 
der Kroef, The West New Guinea Dispute, pp. 11-18; Bone, op. cit., 
pp. 6-8. 

57 See “New Guinea Issue and the Dutch Elections,” Sydney Morning 
Herald, March 6, 1959; Justus van der Kroef, “West New Guinea 
in the Crucible,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXXV, no. 4 (Dec- 
ember 1960), pp. 519-520; van der Kroef, “Dutch Opinion on the 
West New Guinea Problem,” pp. 295-298; van der Kroef, The West 
New Guinea Dispute, pp. 21-22. 
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The Dutch Government has, accordingly, decided to force the 
pace of development in western New Guinea and allow for its 
earliest possible self-determination, perhaps by 1970. Until 
April of 1961 the inhabitants’ political activity had been confined 
to membership on local and regional advisory councils, but since 
that date a territory-wide New Guinea Council has been operat- 
ing, much of it elected directly and including a Papuan majority. 
Its right of legislative initiative and co-operation with the 
Administration in drawing up budgets are indicative of its 
stature and are bound to be enlarged upon rapidly, with the 
Dutch looking to the Council not only as a prototype parliament 
but as a source of advice for determining the time and conditions 
for self-government. Furthermore, Holland is increasing its sub- 
sidy for Dutch New Guinea welfare and development and is 
training a native élite for staffing educational and administrative 
positions.*® Political parties have already appeared and are 
represented in the new Council. So far, most of the native 
évolués are moderate in tone and resent absorption by Indonesia. 
The Dutch are pleased with this emergent political consciousness 
and its prevailing temper, but their intelligence network is con- 
tinuously on the alert for pro-Indonesian sentiment and “‘subver- 
sive” elements have already been located and imprisoned.®? At 
all events, Indonesia condemns rather than welcomes the Dutch 
crash-programme of development. To the Indonesians, the Dutch 
are simply camouflaging their refusal to yield the territory 
behind a smoke-screen of disingenuous promises. They point to 
Holland’s centuries-long neglect of western New Guinea, to the 
ban on use of the Indonesian language and on listening to Indo- 
nesian radio broadcasts, to the screening and prosecution of In- 
donesian-disposed Papuans, and assert that “. .. what they | the 
Dutch] mean today, as in the recent past, is not self-determin- 
58 Surveys of the new changes may be found in Gavin Souter, “Dutch 

Plan a Ten-Year Development Program,” Sydney Morning Herald, 

August 18, 1960; New York Times, March 6, 1961; Ian Westbury, 

“Recent Developments in Netherlands New Guinea,” Australia’s 

Neighbours, 3rd series, nos. 108-109 (July-August 1960), pp. 7-8; “Rem 

nants of Empire—West New Guinea,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 

Vol. XXX, no. 11 (December 15, 1960), pp. 58 ff. 

59 See James Mossman, “Papuan Self-Government: A Race with Time,” 

Sydney Morning Herald, February 21, 1959; Eric Souter, “Dutch 

Native Elite Forms a New Political Party,” ibid., August 13, 1960; 
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ation but Dutch-made, Dutch-dictated determination.’”™ It is 
undoubtedly no coincidence that the accelerated Netherlands 
policy of political development has been followed by the most 
intensive activity ever undertaken by Indonesia against the 
Dutch presence in western New Guinea. 

It is within the context of these events that Australia has 
been compelled to regroup her thoughts about her own portion of 
New Guinea. Australian policy in Papua-New Guinea has tradi- 
tionally been oriented toward raising the incredibly backward 
society step by step, stressing education and general welfare 
before political opportunity. The concept of sincere trusteeship 
has run strong, and Australia has considered it folly to grant 
concessions exceeding rudimentary local councils and an 
enfeebled territorial Legislative Council. “We have to prepare 
the soil if political growth is to have strong roots,” said the 
Minister for Territories, Paul Hasluck.®! Indeed, as recently as 
June of 1960, Hasluck indicated that regardless of how glibly 
some persons spoke of self-determination, precipitous, premature 
awards to the natives would only do them harm, and at least 
thirty years would be required for self-rovernment.® But events 
would simply not stand still. The U.N. Trusteeship Council, 
increasingly impatient with Australia, invited her to formulate 
early, successive target dates in all fields including the political 
to create favourable conditions !eading to New Guinea’s self- 
government or independence.®** The Dutch, in the meantime, 
were pressing ahead with legislation authorizing their telescoped 
development programme for western New Guinea. 





60 Indonesian delegate Wirjopranoto before 15th UN General Assembly, 
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The Menzies Government, while insisting it was not acting 
under stress, then proceeded to submit reform legislation for 
New Guinea; but this was a partial turn, not an about-face. A 
new representational base has been given to the Papua-New 
Guinea Legislative Council and its scope is somewhat extended, 
but the changes still fall short of the Dutch innovations, both 
in substance and intent. No time-tables for further political 
change have been put down, development is to continue at the 
broad basic level instead of emulating the Dutch approach of 
evolving a native élite class, and the previous words of caution 
about moving too fast with too much are repeated. 

Although it is reported that informal Dutch-Australian con- 
versations regarding a New Guinea federation have taken place,™ 
Australia has to date steered away from integrating her policies 
with the Netherlands. In fact, even at the level of co-ordination 
envisioned by the 1957 administrative agreement Canberra has 
in practice shied clear of co-operating on any political subjects 
and has kept the administrative agenda limited, despite Dutch 
importuning to the contrary. Holland is working diligently to 
disentangle herself from her New Guinea commitment, but she 
realizes that an independent Dutch New Guinea, barren, under- 
populated, nearly defenceless and facing a covetous Indonesia 
would be vulnerable in the extreme, “. . . the feeblest little 
coconut republic that the world has yet seen.’’® If the western 
and eastern sectors of the island could be developed in approxi- 
mately the same way and at the same rate, they could then opt 
for independence as a single entity, or even in conjunction with 
the surrounding Solomon Islands in a grand “Melanesian Federa- 
tion,”®? becoming more viable than they could hope to be in 
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separate compartments. In this connection one of the most 
prominent of the new Dutch New Guinea native élite, Nicholas 
Jouwe, has frankly appraised the situation as follows: “Holland 
and America are too far away. In twenty years’ time, we will 
need Australia more than you realize now. I don’t believe that 
in the future we will be friendly with Asiatic people. They will 
become more and more Communistic. We are Pacific people. 
And only one nation can help us—Australia.’”’® 

To be sure, Canberra has its reservations about risking pre- 
mature political power for her own wards in eastern New Guinea 
and can find some sound objections to the feasibility of an east- 
west New Guinea union or a broader Melanesian grouping; but 
such doubts must be balanced against the tempting prospect of 
developing cordial relations with the future leaders of Dutch 
New Guinea and of ensuring a viable socio-political complex on 
her northern approaches. Much of Australia’s aloofness, it would 
appear, is due to that strand of policy which argues that despite 
endorsement for the Dutch position in the New Guinea dispute, 
antagonizing Indonesia against Australia and provoking her into 
an even stiffer line should be avoided at almost any cost. In a 
nutshell, ‘““The Dutch like the idea of political union [in New 
Guinea] for two reasons. It embroils Australia in their policies 
and ensures Australian support against Indonesia. It makes 
sense. Mr. Hasluck doesn’t think it is worth committing him- 
self.”®9 Yet the quandary exists, for “... to leave the Dutch to 
pursue their experiment on a go-it-alone basis and a refusal to 
entertain the very real political and economic advantages of 
union may constitute in the long run an even graver risk.” 

Within the past several years a number of thoughtful people 
have begun to show impatience with Australian policy on Dutch 
New Guinea, and even to question the security assumptions on 
which it rests. Despite Australia’s constant attention to the 
dispute, Indonesia is displaying an increasingly threatening atti- 
tude and the Dutch are preparing to abandon western New 
Guinea to its own devices just as quickly as they can. The critics 
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assert that Australia has become immobilized in the predica- 
ment, that time is running out, that ‘Myopia, ignorance and the 
contemptuous idea that we can spit in the winds of change have 
led us to this pretty pass. We can now either disengage—‘get off 
the hook’—or persist to the bitter end in a policy whose failure 
does not seem apparent even now to the bumble-puppies of all 
parties in Canberra.” More voices are calling out for new 
leadership, for a show of imagination on the issue, and for con- 
structive policies which would endear Australia to Indonesia and 
to most of free Asia. There is much complaint that Australia’s 
professions of good will toward the East are simply breaking 
down in the face of contrary lines of action. The White Austra- 
lian policy, for one, despite its delicate administration, is an 
insult to Asian sensitivities, and tends to embarrass the entire 
Western world. Australia was almost alone in applauding the 
Anglo-French invasion of Suez. She sticks by the United States 
and will not recognize the Communist Chinese regime. Now 
Australia’s unprofitable intransigence on Dutch New Guinea is 
making her doubly ridiculous, her “sincerity’”’ toward Asia is a 
sham.’ Furthermore, as Professor William Macmahon Ball 
wrote as long ago as 1958, Australia is increasingly isolated in 
her defence of the Dutch: “No one in London or Washington 
would lose any sleep if this territory were transferred to Indo- 
nesia tomorrow. And in The Hague only a few people would lose 
a few minutes of sleep.’ When the newly elected New Guinea 
Council was declared open by the Dutch, the Kennedy Admini- 
stration, out of deference to Indonesian feelings, declined an 
invitation to send delegates to the ceremonies. 
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3ut what of Australia’s sancrosanct conviction that the 
country’s survival depends on the integrity of New Guinea, and 
that Indonesia’s presence there would cause irreparable damage? 
Would not currying the favour of the Asian Paul rob the Austra- 
lian Peter? Here again some dissent is being pressed. Without 
necessarily advocating an outright Indonesian take-over in Dutch 
New Guinea, it supposes that Indonesia in Dutch New Guinea 
would produce a considerably less than calamitous situation, for 
it might help settle and rationalize Indonesian politics and above 
all remove the presently inflammable conditions in the entire 
Indonesian-New Guinea area. Indonesia might not be a great 
military asset in assisting Australia to defend the island of New 
Guinea against some potential aggressor, but neither are the 
Dutch with their few thousand men and a handful of aircraft. 
Indeed, should Indonesia force her way into New Guinea against 
active Australian opposition, there would be no basis for future 
co-operation, military or otherwise. An Indonesian foray against 
Australian New Guinea cannot be regarded as totally inevitable, 
but it would involve a repudiation of all Indonesian disclaimers, 
earn Diakarta little if any sympathy among other Asians, saddle 
Indonesia with huge new economic and administrative respon- 
sibilities, and constitute a treading on ground covered by Austra- 
lia’s Pacific alliances. Then too, according to some critics, regard- 
less of who controls all or part of New Guinea, Australia must 
recognize that if she became emboiled in a major war, the 
great Communist powers could do her harm with bombs, rockets 
and missiles originating neither in Indonesia nor in New Guinea, 
rendering the traditional New Guinea defense obsolete.74 
Whoever might hold the edge in the growing debate over 
Australian interests and policies in Dutch New Guinea, there 
can be no illusions that the situation is deteriorating rapidly. 
In the midst of this atmosphere, the Australian Government has 
been urged to resume the diplomatic initiative by working for 
a United Nations trusteeship for the territory. Indonesia would 
find it impossible to challenge the U.N. presence in the manner 
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that she is dealing with a Dutch sovereignty, thereby eliminating 
the present threat of war, localized or general; Australia 
would be relieved of her virtually unilateral support for a 
widely unpopular Dutch cause; the native population would 
receive both welfare assistance and training for eventual self- 
determination.7> The Dutch Government might be persuaded to 
accept a transfer of its New Guinea sovereignty to the U.N., its 
recently launched reforms notwithstanding. Despite Prime Mini- 
ster de Quay’s denial that the Netherlands would assume the 
initiative for such a move,’® Foreign Minister Luns has indicated 
that a trusteeship would be acceptable,77 and the opposition 
Dutch Labour Party has shown its interest as well. 

The large obstacle is Indonesia herself. She wants Dutch 
New Guinea for herself and wants it as rapidly as possible. 
Late in 1960 Malayan Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman 
undertook the role of honest broker, feeling that Dutch New 
Guinea was a greater threat to international peace than Laos. 
He toured thousands of miles, spoke to officials in Indonesia, 
Holland and elsewhere and preached words of reason and re- 
straint. Not only did Indonesia categorially reject any pos- 
sibility of Dutch New Guinea’s internationalization, regardless 
of auspices, but even brushed aside as of “‘no use” the Tengku’s 
inoffensive suggestion of a U.N. mission to conduct a study of 
the conflict.7* Perhaps the United Nations would choose to 
override Indonesia’s objections to a trusteeship, appreciating the 
gravity of the status quo. In the meantime, Australia hol-1s fast 
to her entrenched position—backing the Dutch, pleading friend- 
ship with her Asian neighbours, while silently cursing the awful 
burdens and dilemmas of policy which the accidents of history 


and geography have piled upon her. 
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collapse of Fascism has been the Christian Democratic 

party. While it has ruled since 1946 and retains the loyalty 
of over 40 per cent of the electorate, it is, nevertheless, under- 
going a serious crisis. A cursory survey of its recent history is 
of interest to the student of politics, not only because it reveals a 
curious concept of party discipline, but also because the fate of 
the only pro-West party in Italy is fraught with consequences 
both for Italy and for the West. 

In 1960 Italian political life reached an unprecedented level 
of confusion and uncertainty. In August, a temporary political 
compromise was reached, but only after riots and bloodshed. 
That compromise resulted in a government of “emergency”, of 
“convalescence’’, which for the past year has been administering 
rather than governing. The uneasy truce will be put to a severe 
strain as the political parties prepare for the election of the 
President of the Republic by the Chambers. The most signifi- 
cant aspect of the recent political crises has been the inability of 
the Christian Democratic party to decide whether it should seek 
an alliance with the non-Communist Left or with the Right in 
order to attain a parliamentary majority. Either choice will 
split the party; yet the failure to make a choice dooms Italy to 
dangerous political immobilism. 

An investigation of the theo-philosophical basis of Christian 
Democracy is beyond the scope of this paper; it suffices to note 
that its roots are found in the writings of Abbé Lammenais 
(1782-1854), whose liberalism led to his clashes with the con- 
servative hierarchy, and especially with the Jesuits, and who 
died outside the Church. If the roots come from Lammenais, 
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the impetus was found in Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum 
(1891) which sought to present the Church’s answer to the prob- 
lem of industrialism. 

The first Italian Christian Democratic party, known as the 
Partito Popolare, was created in 1919, a half century after the 
unification of the country. This tardy appearance of a Church- 
based party in a country where 99 per cent of the people are 
Catholics (practicing or lapsed) can best be understood by refer- 
ring to the circumstances c* Italian unification. In Italy liberal- 
ism and nationalism militated against the Papacy. One clashed 
with its spiritual ideal and the other threatened its territorial 
possessions. In 1860 Pope Pius IX declared that Catholics could 
be neither electors nor elected in the Italian state that was being 

formed. In 1867, three years after his abomination of liberalism 
in the Syllabus of Errors, the same Pope issued the Non Expedit 
which declared it to be inexpedient for Italian Catholics to parti- 
cipate in politics. In 1895 Pope Leo XIII turned the Non Expedit 
into an absolute prohibition, in effect telling Italian Catholics 
that they could not be both Italians and Catholics. 

The Italians, perhaps endowed with a cynical realism that 
comes after centuries of close association with the Church, did 
10t take this prohibition seriously. Their attitude towards the 
Church was and is one of easy familiarity combined with a 
generous dose of skepticism. In addition, the high property 
qualification for the franchise meant that Italy was ruled for and 
by the middle class; hence the general tone was one of liberal 
secularism, and the guiding principles were Cavour’s “‘A free 
Church in a free State” and Premier Giolitti’s contention that 
Church and State should, like two parallel lines, exist side by 
side but never meet. Actually the relations of Church and State 
xisted on two levels: the theoretical in which they fought an 
unrestricted war, and the practical in which they attained a 
modus vivendi in arrangements that were outside and against 
the law. 

The rise of socialism that accompanied the growth of indus- 
trialism convinced the Catholic hierarchy and the bourgeois 
political leaders that they were faced by a greater threat. The 
Church saw liberalism as a lesser evil, while the Liberals saw 
the Church as a stabilizing conservative force, especially after 
the extension of the franchise in 1912. So in 1913 an unofficial 
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agreement known as the Gentiloni Pact was made between a 
leading Catholic spokesman and Premier Giolitti. In return for 
promises to support the Church’s position on such matters as 
separate schools, divorce and religious orders, the Church group 
promised to run its own candidates only where they were certain 
of success; elsewhere they would support Liberal candidates. 

The Vatican officially lifted the ban against Catholic partici- 
cipation in politics in 1919 in the midst of the serious political, 
economic and social crisis that followed World War I. This 
action led to the founding of the Partito Popolare by a Sicilian 
priest, Don Luigi Sturzo. On Sturzo’s insistence this was a non- 
confessional lay party of leftist tendencies espousing social 
reforms and stressing the separation of the party from the 
Church. “Our party’, he said, “cannot and will not take religion 
as a flag’. But, then as now, it was practically impossible for 
local leaders to differ with the Bishops’ prouncements. In the 
final analysis the Church always decides which questions are 
political and which involve religion and morals. 

In the elections of 1919 fought under a franchise based on 
manhood suffrage the new party emerged second in strength to 
the Socialists. Its major support came not from the impover- 
ished, agrarian and more strongly Catholic South, but from the 
bourgeoisie and rural voters of the industrial North. The indus- 
trial worker remained, and continues to remain, alienated from 
the Church and loyal to the Left. The Partito Popolare, espous- 
ing a social liberalism, challenged both the Socialist and the bour- 
geois parties. To the former, however, it appeared merely as a 
clericalism under the guise of social justice, while to the latter 
it seemed a nefarious radicalism even more dangerous than 
socialism, since it had a “respectable” basis. 

An alliance of the Partito Popolare with either parliamentary 
group would have ensured a stable majority and might have 
prevented the easy triumph of Fascism. But the Socialists were 
lulled by the events in Russia into dreaming of a possible world- 
revolution, while the conservative forces began to see Fascism, 
not as a threat, but as a promise. Moreover, the Vatican, under 
the leadership of the conservative Pope Pius XI, thought it had 
to choose between Communism and Fascism, and saw the latter 
as the lesser of two evils. In 1924, eighteen months after Mus- 
solini’s “march” on Rome, the Vatican bowed to Fascist pressure 
and compelled Don Sturzo to relinquish the leadership of the 
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party. De Gasperi, who succeeded him, talked of a “gradual 
process of clarification with regard to Socialism”, but the Jesuit 
journal Civilta Cattolica condemned any such rapprochement as 
dangerously immature. By 1924 the Pope saw the Partito 
Popolare as an obstacle to the defence of the Church’s interests. 
Fascism began to impose itself more rigorously and all opposi- 
tion, both by Christian Democrats and Socialists, was driven 
underground. De Gasperi, after an imprisonment of two years, 
took refuge in the Vatican Library, while a future antagonist, 
Palmiro Togliatti, went to the Kremlin. 

During the two decades of Fascism, the question of Christian 
Democracy remained in abeyance. The Vatican hailed the La- 
teran Pact of 1929 as a termination of the clash between Church 
and State. But it soon found that the pact, and the glowing 
praises showered on Mussolini by the clergy — they hailed him 
as the “man sent by God”—had strengthened a philosophy infini- 
tely more dangerous than liberalism. By 1931 the two hierar- 
chies, clerical and Fascist, were engaged in a struggle over 
education and the role of Catholic Action, a lay organization 
sponsored by the Church. 

Libertarian Catholics, who in the 1930’s eschewed politics 
and cultivated their gardens, re-emerged after the fall of Fas- 
cism to share with the Communists and the Socialists in leading 
the Resistance. From the collapse of Fascism until 1947 the 
government was made up of all parties. In December, 1945, de 
Gasperi, the leader of the newly-formed Christian Democratic 
party, became premier and the party began the political suprem- 
acy that was to last until 1953. The leaders of the party, who 
included Don Sturzo, realized that, since the Catholics in the 
Resistance had been protected by the Vatican, they were in no 
position to maintain the separation of the party from the Church 
as they had in 1919. They did insist, however, that the party 
was to be independent of directives from the Vatican. 

The first party congress assembled in 1946 under the banner 
of “Battle for Liberty and Social Justice”. Unlike the Commun- 
ists and Socialists, the Christian Democrats appealed to all 
classes and soon came to represent a rainbow of political aspira- 
tions. Landowners and industrialists, the mainstay of Fascism, 
became the party’s financial angels and found themselves along- 
side peasants and industrial workers, as well as the intellectuals 
of the Catholic Left; in other words, in a political spectrum that 
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ranged, according to a felicitous phrase of the time, from bour- 
bonists to crypto-communists. 

De Gasperi’s political genius enabled him to stabilize Italy’s 
difficult political, economic and international situation, compli- 
cated as it was by the existence of a powerful Communist party. 
Throughout his many administrations he presented an economic 
and social programme that encouraged recovery and enabled 
democracy to gain a foothold. American aid through the Marshall 
Plan proved to be economically indispensable for Italy and politic- 
ally indispensable for the Christian Democrats. 

The first free elections took place in June, 1946 when the 
voters were called upon to decide the fate of the monarchy in 
a referendum—they preferred a republic—and to elect a Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The Christian Democrats emerged as the 
strongest party, though challenged by the Communists and 
Socialists, who together polled a half million votes more than 
they did. 





1946 1948 1953 1958 
1st 2nd 3rd 
Elect. of Gen. Elect. Gen. Elect. Gen. Elect. 
Const. Ass. Ch. of Deput. Ch. of Deput. Ch. of Deput. 
% Seats % Seats % Seats % Seats 
C.D. 33.2 Bi 48.7 307 40.1 263 42 273 
Communists 18.9 104) *30.7 182 22.6 143 22.7 140 
Socialists 20.7 115( int % 14.2 84 
Natl.-Union 6S 413% SD.71 33 45 19 46 23 
=> Lib.38 18 30 I3 Lae 
Monarchists 2.8 16 28 14 69 40 48 23 
Republicans 43 2 2.0 9 1.6 9, 1.4 7 
oa Be Sh 6 5.8 29 4:7 3 


*Note: In 1948 the Communists and Socialists combined their lists. 
The electoral system is based on proportional representation. Not 
all splinter groups are shown. 

The position of supremacy was triumphantly consolidated two 
years later when the Christian Democrats, with 48.7 per cent of 
the votes and 307 seats, emerged with a clear parliamentary 
majority, an unprecedented event in the annals of Italian demo- 
cratic elections. 

In these and subsequent elections, the Catholic Church has 
used every weapon at its disposal, including the threat of excom- 
munication, to influence voters to vote for the anti-Left parties 
and especially for the Christian Democrats. The election bill 
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drawn up by the temporary Assembly in 1946 made it a penal 
offence for the clergy to preach political sermons, to deliver 
political speeches at ecclesiastical meetings or to influence voters 
in their choice of candidates. But this provision was dropped 
before the elections of 1946, after the Pope had declared it “the 
essential duty and right” of the Church to instruct the faithful 
in everything concerning “faith and behaviour’. 

In the elections of 1948 the Church’s opposition to Commun- 
ism was especially well organized. The Catholic Action set up 
local committees in every parish to explain that the coming 
battle was one of Christianity versus the anti-Christ. Priests 
were told to refuse absolution to Communists and to “members 
of movements contrary to the Catholic religion”; failure to vote 
was described as a “grave sin.’”’ Since women, who were voting 
for the first time, constituted more than 50 per cent of the voters, 
and since in Italy they are more inclined than men to be influ- 
enced by the clergy, the Church’s position meant major support 
for the Christian Democrats. American influence in the form of 
Marshall Plan aid, and the threat or fear that it would be with- 
drawn if the Left won, also contributed to the victory of Christ- 
ian Democracy. Thus voters were threatened simultaneously 
with starvation in this world and damnation in the next. 

Before the general elections of 1953 de Gasperi’s coalition 
government made up of Christian Democrats, Republicans, Liber- 
als, as well as Social Democrats, decided to forestall the possibi- 
lity of parliamentary instability by passing a highly controver- 
sial election bill. It provided that parties could form an electoral 
alliance and that a group of parties in a single list which 
received 50.01 per cent of the total vote would automatically 
receive 65 per cent of the seats. These seats were then to be 
divided proportionally among the winning parties. In 1953 the 
combined list of the Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
Republicans and Liberals won 50.2 per cent of the votes for the 
Senate but only 49.7 per cent for the Chamber of Deputies. They 
therefore fell 55,000 votes short of the required 50.01 per cent. 
This ushered in the period of instability that still plagues Italian 
politics. De Gasperi found it increasingly difficult to reconcile 
the many conservative voices of his party and of the Right 
Centre (Republican and Liberal) with the progressive voices of 
his own Left Wing and the Social Democrats. In 1954 the 
“Young Turks” led by Amintore Fanfani formed within the 
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party the “Iniziativa Democratica” to rally the more radical 
elements against the conservative “Notables” who controlled the 
party. The party congress of that year seemed to represent a 
transfer of power from the “Notables” to the “Iniziativa” and 
with it the possibility of a move to the Left. The election of 
Fanfani as the political secretary of the party strengthened this 
possibility. 

Following the elections of 1953 de Gasperi formed a minority 
government made up exclusively of Christian Democrats, but 
the lack of a majority soon led to his resignation. In 1954 the 
death of the “sexton”, as de Gasperi was affectionately known, 
left the party adrift and seeking both a new leader and a new 
programme. The uneasy coalition with the Social Democrats and 
the Liberals that characterized the governments of Mario Scelba 
(1954-55) and Antonio Segni (1955-57) collapsed over the Farm 
Tenancy Bill in 1957. The reins of government were then taken 
over by Antonio Zoli, who formed a one-party government that 
controlled only 263 out of 570 seats. This government survived 
until the dissolution of 1958 by getting support—allegedly un- 
solicited and unappreciated—from the Monarchists and the neo- 
Fascist ‘Movimento Sociale Italiano” (M.S.I.). Thus the 
Christian Democratic party found itself supported by the 
remnants of Fascism. This state of affairs was deplored by its 
more liberal elements, who were then in control of the non- 
parliamentary party machinery. It was hoped that the elections 
of 1958 would put an end to these five years of instability. 

The party manifesto for this campaign represented the desire 
of Party Secretary Fanfani for a left centre policy. A former 
professor of economics who believed that Italy’s economic and 
social life needed a new democratic orientation, he wanted to 
attract those who voted Communist or Socialist because of their 
desire for social justice rather than because of Marxian convic- 
tions. But while the Christian Democrats won a majority in the 
Senate and increased their percentage of the popular vote for 
the Chamber from 40 per cent to 42 per cent, they had to rely 
on a coalition arrangement as they had since 1953. Moreover, 
while the Right lost support, the Left retained its strength. 
Fanfani, although an excellent party organizer, revealed little 
ability to manipulate the divergent elements within the party. 
As premier he forgot that a leader must have followers. Above 
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all, his efforts to weaken the control of the conservative ‘“Not- 
ables” in key positions contributed to his fall. 

The disaffection of the “Notables” soon expressed itself 
openly. In October, 1958, contrary to the directions of Fanfani, 
Silvio Milazzo became premier of the Sicilian regional government 
with support from the Communists, Socialists, Monarchists and 
neo-Fascists. On November 5 the party executive ordered 
Milazzo and the other three Christian Democrats to withdraw 
from a government based on Communist support. Milazzo refused 
and was expelled from the party. The “Notables” now accused 
Fanfani of “party dictatorship’, of an “unchristian” and “un- 
democratic” attitude. They took their opposition to the Chamber 
of Deputies where, in December, 1958, the Government was 
defeated by its own followers on three occasions. These votes 
were by secret ballot, the deputies not being compelled to reveal 
their vote, as they must when the house divides on a vote of 
confidence. Fanfani did win such a vote by 294 to 286, but two 
deputies had not voted and thirteen had absented themselves. 
Outside the Chamber Fanfani found himself atiacked by leading 
conservative Christian Democrats who commanded blocs of votes 
within the Chamber. On January 25, 1959, Cardinal Ottaviani 
made it known that a party of Roman Catholic “inspiration”’ 
could not consider co-operating with politicians of the materialist 
and anti-religious Left. Fanfani, who felt betrayed, resigned 
both as premier and as party secretary. The “Iniziativa Deimo- 
cratica” of 1954 soon split between the “Fanfani” and the 
“Dorotei”, who favoured a Center policy. At a stormy party 
meeting the decision was reached that the next government 
would consist only of Christian Democrats, even though the party 
did not have a majority of seats. 

From February, 1959, to the end of January, 1960, the premier 
was the moderate Antonio Segni, a respected former Partisan 
leader in his native Sardinia, who had been de Gasperi’s Minister 
of Agriculture. His “government of necessity” reflected an 
effort to balance the many conflicting tendencies with in the 
Christian Democratic party, but the government found itself 
supported by the Liberals and the Right (Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists). 

Outside the Chamber the party was harassed by the dissident 
Milazzo in Sicily. In the elections for the regional assembly held 
on June 7, 1959 the party retained its leading position, but 
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Milazzo’s Christian Social Union made gains as did also the 
Communist and Socialist parties. Cardinal Ruffini, Archbishop 
of Palermo, had forbidden Catholics to support Milazzo or the 
Left, and a Vatican decree of April 13 had ordered excommunica- 
tion for any Catholic who backed Communists or Communist- 
allied candidates. But appeals to Sicilian separatism had greater 
influence with the voters than threats of excommunication. 

Throughout 1959 the Christian Democratic party continued 
to debate the advisability of achieving political stability by seek- 
ing an alliance or an understanding with the non-Communist 
Left. The “Fanfaniani” favoured such a move, the Right opposed 
it, and the “Dorotei’” representing the Segni government and the 
Centre wavered. All factions centered their attention on the 
party congress that met in Florence in November. 

The purpose of this congress, which meets every two years, is 
to elect a national executive that will give direction to the party. 
To anyone familiar with Canadian political conventions, the 
Florence gathering would seem less a party meeting than a 
super-charged Chamber of Deputies on the eve of an election. 
Christian Democracy examined its conscience in public and in 
the process revealed the stresses and strains under which it 
operates. 

The fiercest battle for the control of the 700 delegates, who 
are elected in ninety-six provincial conventions, was fought 
between the two groups within the “Iniziativa Democratica”. 
Neither had a majority in the congress. The “Dorotei’” controlled 
216 and the “Fanfaniani” 173 delegates; the rest represented 
other political tendencies. 

The defenders of the Segni government’s Centrist position 
rejected any talk of rapprochement either with the Socialists 
or with the Right. They stressed the need for party unity and 
implied that those members who attacked the administration, 
i.e., the “Fanfaniani’, were motivated by personal vengeance 
and were serving as the tools of the Communists and the Social- 
ists. The spokesman of the party’s right wing, the then Minister 
of Defence Giulio Andreotti, objected to Fanfani’s “softness’”’ to- 
wards the Socialists and voiced the hope that the Monarchists 
and neo-Fascists might become democratic and consequently 
permit the Christian Democrats to carry on their work “more 
serenely.” 
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The Fanfaniani stressed the division of the party into 
“clerico-moderates” and “progressive Catholics”. An observer 
accustomed to the tradition of Cabinet solidarity and collective 
responsibility would have been amazed to hear four of them— 
all ministers—criticize the administration of which they were 
members. One of them pleaded for a new direction to the 
economy and for greater state intervention without which, he 
said, the poor became poorer and the rich richer. Fanfani him- 
self denounced the growing political and economic power of the 
great capitalist monopolies whose political spokesmen, he alleged, 
had allied themselves with those of the Marxist proletariat to 
defeat his government. He put forward a positive programme 
of social justice to destroy the misery that “turns the needy into 
revolutionaries”. In his appeal for a Left-Centre programme 
he warned the delegates that ‘The world changes and we can- 
not cling to the past ... we must snatch votes from the extreme 
Left’’. 

These speeches were primarily designed to influence the 
voting for the National Council of the party. The contest was 
essentially a trial of strength between the ‘Dorotei’ and the 
“Fanfaniani”’. In secret balloting the “‘Dorotei”, supported by 
the Right and Centre, emerged victorious and thereby won 
control of the National Council. This Council then elected the 
Executive Committee of the party and the party secretary. 

The secretary and not the Prime Minister is the leader of 
the party and boss of the caucus. It is he who determines 
whether in a parliamentary crisis the premier should resign, 
even though he may still have a majority in the Chamber. While 
the President of the Republic designates who shall form the 
government, he makes his choice from the men suggested by 
the party secretary. Since all the cabinets that have resigned 
in recent years were still in command of a majority in the 
Chambers, the position of the party secretary is crucial in the 
Italian political system. De Gasperi and Fanfani held the office 
both of premier and party secretary. 

The aftermath of the Florence congress was the crisis that 
lasted throughout the first eight months of 1960. The Segni 
“government of necessity’? that was supported by the Liberals, 
Monarchists and neo-Fascists, soon came under attacks from the 
leaders of these Rightist parties. They complained that Segni 
was leading a Centre government that moved Left with the 
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votes of the Right. In January the Liberals, the representatives 
of the Confindustria (the Italian equivalent of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers) withdrew their support because they 
felt that Segni was trying to placate Fanfani by moving Left. 
Fanfani and his supporters were advocating the nationalisation 
of the hydro-electric industry. Segni resigned rather than 
survive through the votes of the Monarchists and the neo- 
Fascists. 

The ensuing crisis seemed to come to an end seventy-one 
days later in a masterpiece of politically absurd contradiction. 
Tambroni, supposedly of the Christian Democratic Left, suc- 
ceeded in forming a one-party minority caretaker government, 
but his only non-Christian Democratic supporters were the neo- 
Fascists. The party executive who had compelled Segni to resign, 
because he was supported by the Monarchists and the neo-Fas- 
cists, had now agreed to see Tambroni supported only by the lat- 
ter. The July riots protesting against the government forced 
Tambroni to resign and Fanfani formed a minority government. 
The new administration had the assured support of the Liberals, 
Republicans and Social Democrats, all of whom feared that the 
turbulence of recent weeks might deal a body blow to democracy. 
The most important aspect of this new government was the 
Socialists’ decision to abstain from voting, thereby allowing Fan- 
fani to secure a massive vote of confidence. 

Throughout the 1960 winter of political discontent the main 
subject of discussion had been the possibility of a Left-Centre 
coalition. President Giovanni Gronchi, a Leftist Christian Demo- 
crat, with the approval of Party Secretary Alda Moro, first asked 
Segni and then Fanfani to form a coalition with the Social Demo- 
crats and the Republicans. But since such a coalition could not 
have a secure majority, the crucial factor was the attitude of 
the Socialists. Not even Fanfani thought of having them as active 
partners; they were simply expected to give him negative support 
by abstaining from voting whenever the government’s life was 
threatened. Both Segni and Fanfani failed because the Christian 
Democratic Right would break the party rather than accept such 
support. Yet, when Fanfani finally did form a minority govern- 
ment in August, 1960 this same group did not rebel because the 
Socialists’ abstention increased their party’s majority. The 
Liberals were part of the new understanding, since Fanfani had 
agreed to resign if either the Liberals, the Republicans, or the 
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Social Democrats withdrew their support. Fanfani’s government 
of “emergency” or “convalescence” has been in office for a year. 
In spite of the administrative elections held in November, 1960, 
which showed minor gains for the Communists and for the neo- 
Fascists, political life has remained in a state of expectancy. The 
Socialists, unable to realize their dream of an opening to the 
Left, have moved (July, 1961) a vote of no confidence in the 
government, but the support of the Liberals, the Republicans 
and the Social Democrats has saved it. The Christian Democrats 
are hoping to maintain the existing arrangement until the 
general elections of 1963, when they hope to profit from the 
collapse of the Monarchist party, as they have done in the recent 
regional elections in Sardinia, and win a clear majority—their 
first since 1948. The conservative and moderate Christian Demo- 
crats are also hoping to convince the Liberals, the Social Demo- 
crats and the Republicans to return to the centrist coalition that 
was the mainstay of de Gasperi. For the moment all parties are 
turning their attention to the coming battle (May 1962) over 
the election of President Gronchi’s successor. That struggle will 
bear watching, since it should reveal what effect the events of 
the past year have had in determining the future orientation of 
the Socialists and of the Christian Democratic Left. 

The Christian Democratic party is divided into the Left, which 
comprises about 50 per cent of its supporters, and the Right 
and the Centre with about 25 per cent each. The Left led by 
Fanfani, President Gronchi and Enrico Mattei, the brilliant boss 
of the nationalized oil industry, consists of Christian Democratic 
labour unions, former Partisans, as well as the university group. 
These groups want a coalition with the Republicans and the 
Social Democrats, and an agreement with the Socialists for their 
negative support in the Chambers. The Right, made up of indus- 
trialists, landowners both big and small, and the powerful civic 
committees of the Catholic Action, prefers an understanding 
with the Liberals, the Monarchists and the neo-Fascists. The 
Centre, appealing essentially to the professional classes and the 
bureaucrats, wants a return to the old de Gasperi coalition of 
Social Democrats, Republicans and Liberals. It has acted to 
keep the other two factions from splitting the party. 

Fanfani and his group contend that, since all parties left to 
the Christian Democratic party have a combined strength greater 
than it has, the party should embark on a vigorous programme 
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of social reform in order to be true to the principles of Christian 
Democracy as weil as to blunt the appeal of the Left. All the 
controversies within the party have centered on whether or not 
the Socialists are the tools of their extreme Marxian brethren. 
Fanfani wants to make a rapprochement with them in order to 
isolate the Communists. He maintains that since the Hungarian 
tradgedy of 1956 the Socialists led by Pietro Nenni have been 
moving away from the Communists and that the best way to 
test their vociferous loyalty to democratic principles is for the 
Christian Democrats to form a Left-Centre coalition and agree 
to accept Nenni’s negative support. He argues that such an 
arrangement would in no way endanger Christian Democracy, 
because Nenni would not be a member of the coalition, and should 
he threaten to force the coalition into dangerous paths, the 
government could always resign. He sees himself and his col- 
leagues, all good practicing Catholics, as the safest insurance 
against any threat of extremism. 

The Communists have no desire to be isolated. Their leader, 
Palmiro Togliatti, has indicated that he may do whatever Nenni 
decides to do, and thereby mock Fanfani’s efforts to persuade his 
party to accept Nenni’s support. The Socialists in their turn are 
by no means united in their policy. In August, 1960, when 
Nenni decided to abstain from voting at Fanfani’s investiture, he 
carried his parliamentary party with him by a vote of only 42 
to 30. Since the Socialists are closely united with the Communists 
in labour unions and in municipal administrations, Nenni, while 
offering some encouragement to Fanfani, has been unwilling to 
break this alliance in return for a possible agreement with the 
Christian Democratic Left. 

If Nenni’s equivocal attitude makes a rapprochment with the 
Fanfani group difficult, the adamant opposition of the Christian 
Democratic Right makes it impossible. Before this group would 
even think of considering such a move, Nenni would have to make 
an ideological and practical break with the Communists. To 
claims that this move would break the Socialist party, the Right 
answers that a move leftward under any other terms would 
break the Christian Democratic party. 

While the conservative Christian Democratic Right opposes 
any programme of reform that threatens its interests, its leaders 
have naturally concentrated their fire not on the nature of Fan- 
fani’s reforms but on the threat of a rapprochement with the 
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Socialists. While Segni and Fanfani were exploring the possi- 
bility of a leftward orientation, bishops, spokesmen for Catholic 
Action, diocesan newspapers and learned Catholic journals all 
attacked the move. They stressed that there was “no substantial 
and real’’ difference between the Communists and the Socialists, 
that “the incompatibility between Christian Democracy and 
Socialism is a moral question” and that any reconciliation was a 
“useless illusion’. 

The Right did not raise any protest against the Tambroni 
minority ministry that owed its life to the support of the neo- 
Fascists. Those who opposed it were the members of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Left who considered the reliance on the neo- 
Fascists as a betrayal of the Resistance movement. All nations 
live to some extent on political mystique. Until 1914 the touch- 
stone of loyalties was adherence to the ideals of the Risorgi- 
mento; during the Fascist era it was the “march on Rome”; 
now it is the Resistance, but to it only lip-service is too often 
paid. 

In Italy today only the Communist party, which in 1958 won 
22.7 per cent of the votes and 140 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the neo-Fascist party, with 4.7 per cent of the 
votes and 25 seats, are monolithic parties. The Socialists (14.2 
per cent and 84 seats) and the Social] Democrats (4.6 per cent and 
23 seats), their offshoot, are divided between a moderate and 
radical wing. The smaller parties are significant only insofar as 
they provide the balance of power. The Liberals, who are actu- 
ally conservative, are the party of big business (3.5 per cent and 
16 seats) and the Republicans (1.4 per cent and 7 seats) are 
the heirs of the old liberal tradition of secularism. The Monarch- 
ists who now call themselves the Democratic party (4.85 per 
cent and 23 seats) are debating whether they should drop the 
Monarchy. Some even want to join the Social Democratic party. 

In spite of the political confusion, the Christian Democratic 
party and the Communist party remain what they have been 
since 1946—the only mass parties. Moreover, they have never 
suffered from lack of funds. Since Christian Democracy seems 
to be the only alternative to Communism, many people vote for 
it more because of the fear of Communism than because of con- 
viction. Also, the party that has been in power since 1946 has 
plenty of patronage at its disposal. In a country where 65 per 
cent of industry is nationalized this can be a formidable factor. 
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It has, in addition, government owned radio and television to 
manipulate, and the facilities of the Church to spread its views. 

Since the Christian Democratic party contains men as radical 
as the Social Democrats and the Republicans and as conservative 
as the Liberals, why do these parties retain the loyalty of about 
10 per cent of the electorate? They appeal to the secularists who 
distrust clericalism and the too-close association between Church 
and State. They see Italy becoming increasingly a confessional 
state and accuse the Christian Democrats of not showing enough 
desire to protect the lay state. They appeal also to those who 
are concerned over the Church’s growing authority in the field 
of censorship. As sincere believers in religous toleration, they 
are especially disturbed by the Church’s harrassment of the 
small Protestant sects. 

The division within the Christian Democratic party would 
seem to indicate that it should split into two groups, one taking 
a conservative and the other a progressive line. This would 
imply the Church’s neutrality between the two. But present 
indications suggest that, if such a split were to take place, the 
support of the Church and Catholic Action would be placed at 
the service of the conservative party. A former director of 
Catholic Action, Professor Gedda, who was fired by the present 
Pope, has been talking of a party that would rally all the forces 
of the Right and include both the Monarchists and the neo- 
Fascists. During the 1960 crisis the Catholic news agency saw 
such a division as an opportunity to make Catholic electors 
choose “from among those who will betray and those who will 
defend the Church’’. 

Italian politics have reached what seems a dangerous im- 
mobilism at a time of unprecedented prosperity. Poverty, over- 
population and a state of economic emergency have been the 
norm of Italian life since 1815. Since the unification of the 
country in 1870, the supreme tragedy of Italian history has 
rested in the wide gap between its aspirations to be a great 
power and the reality of its economic weaknesses. Italy deve- 
loped an inferiority complex—a reality that can be too easily 
overstated or ignored. The post-war prosperity—the Italian 
miracle—is primarily a phenomenon confined to the industrial 
North; the South lags far behind as it has always done. But 
for the first time since unification, the government is making 
efforts to revitalize this part of Italy. One of the reasons for 
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this concern has been the spread of Communism among the peas- 
ants of the South. Ironically enough, however, the stronghold of 
Communism is not the poor South but the industrial and more 
prosperous North, especially the areas which before 1870 were 
part of the Papal States. Here a vote for Communism is less 
an avowal of faith in Marxian philosophy than a vigorous affirm- 
ation of protest against the Church, which has always been 
identified with the ruling group. The alienation of the proletariat 
in Latin countries from the Church is a phenomenon that con- 
tinues with renewed vigour. In fact, the presence of eight million 
voters who remain loyal to Marxism has more than anything else 
gradually awakened some elements of the Church into accepting 
the need for a new orientation of social and economic life. 

Christian Democracy is ostensibly an effort to bring to bear 
on Italian problems the Church’s social and economic doctrine. 
Since the wisdom and shrewdness of the Church can be too 
easily overestimated, especially by North Americans, it remains 
to be seen whether the Christian Democratic Left can convince 
the party that anti-Communism is not enough. 


Notes and Comment 


The Columbia River Treaty: 
A Critical View 


Larratt Higgins 
Toronto 


Every summer, tourists in large numbers are attracted to Grand 
Coulee Dam, which until recently was the world’s largest. Part of the 
attraction is the water spilling over the dam in a man-made cascade 
more than twice as high as Niagara, and often carrying more water. 
Like Niagara, these artificial falls are illuminated at night for the 
tourists. The spectacle is one of wasted energy on a very large scale, 
and it is repeated at each of the dams downstream, which together 
with Grand Coulee are equivalent to eight Niagara Falls. If there 
has been a quick spring accompanied by abundant rain, great quanti- 
ties of water almost inundate these dams. As it rushes to the sea, the 
water bursts its banks in the estuary, taking lives at will, and 
ruining millions of dollars worth of property at a time. The beauty 
of wasted energy is not only fascinating; it is too often deadly. 

Moreover, the waste is needless. The water which goes over the 
spillways to please the tourists could be used at a different time of the 
year to generate very cheap electricity; in the winter, the generators 
stand wile for much of the time for lack of water to drive them. In 
order to be vsed in a different season, the water needs to be stored in 
reservoirs, just as the wheat harvest must be stored in granaries if it 
is to be used during the winter season. It happens that the granaries 
of the Columbia River are for the most part located in Canada. 

There is, therefore, an opportunity for Canada and the United 
States to create great wealth by cooperating with one another on 
the Columbia River. The Columbia River controversy arises principally 
over where and when this wealth is to be created, and how it is to be 
shared. In the negotiations which have taken place, there are a number 
of points of direct conflict, in the sense that either Canada or the 
United States in the outcome will win at the expense of the other. 
Points which are not in conflict do not require negotiation. 
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It is against the outcome of these conflicts that the Columbia River 
Treaty should be evaluated before any judgments can be made as to 
whether the Treaty is an equitable one for Canada or for the United 
States. Thus a brief description of the principal points of conflict is 
in order before proceeding to an analysis of the Treaty itself. 


I 


Development of the electricity supply industry both in absolute 
terms and relative to the resources available is much farther advanced 
in the Pacific Northwestern part of the United States than it is in 
British Columbia, which has both a smaller population and larger 
hydro-electric resources. This fact puts the United States in the position 
of an eager buyer; EPritish Columbia, on the other hand, can afford to be 
a reluctant seller. As a gesture of good-will, however, Canada agreed, 
before any of the negotiations started, that the bargaining should be 
conducted as between a willing buyer and a willing seller. 

But the pressure of time remains. In order to deal on an equal 
basis with the United States, Canada must envisage the day when 
complete development of the Columbia is required for its own use, 
and ensure that any arrangements entered into in the near future will 
not conflict with this ultimate development. 

Ultimate development of the Columbia River to best advantage 
for Canada requires the diversion of the Kootenay River into the 
source of the Columbia. In this way only can the full energy potential 
of the Kootenay be harnessed to serve Canada. At the present time, 
there is no development on the Kootenai (as the river’s name is 
spelled in the United States portion), so the United States would suffer 
no adverse effects from such a diversion. It would, on the contrary, 
derive local flood-control benefits. On the other hand, there are power 
sites in the United States on the Kootenai, but these cannot be developed 
economically without Canadian consent since the principal work, a 
storage dam at Libby, Montana, floods 42 miles into Canada and to a 
depth of 150 feet at the international boundary. The construction of 
this dam is incompatible with development by Canada to maximum 
advantage. Its construction is therefore a fundamental point of 
conflict. In fact, Libby Dam is the key to American control of the 
Columbia. 

Diversion of the Kootenay into the Columbia by Canada is im- 
portant in two ways. Not only does it make economic a powersite 
at Calamity Curve, increase the effectiveness of storage and power 
at Mica Creek, and power at Downie Creek and Revelstoke Canyon, 
but it is also the key to optimum Canadian development by diverting 
the floodwaters of the Columbia to the Thompson so that they flow 
via the Fraser to the sea at Vancouver. It is the existence of this 
possibility which frightens the Americans, and it is the elimination 
of it as a credible alternative which is the keystone of American 
strategy. The construction of I.ibby dam is the first tactic in this 
strategy, and this requires Canada to forego diversion of the Kootenay. 
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The second tactic in the American strategy to eliminate the 
alternative of Canadian diversion of the Columbia to the Fraser is to 
ensure that storages built in Canada will be concentrated as much 
as possible below Revelstoke Canyon Dam from which the diversion to 
the Fraser would take place. 

The third American tactic is to undermine Canada’s legal right 
to divert the floodwaters of the Columbia to the Fraser. These rights 
are unquestionable at the present time in view of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 and of their assertion by the United States section of 
the International Joint Commission in July 1952*. 
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Canada’s strategy is directly opposed to the American strategy. 
Its main objective is to maintain the existing right to divert. This 
can best be done by exercising it, which is another reason for the 
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importance of the Kootenay diversion. Otherwise, time is probably 
on the side of the Americans, since the doctrine of absolute rights of 
the upstream state (which they inflicted on Mexico and on Canada) 
does not generally govern relations between states exclusively. If the 
United States gains its tactical objectives, then its strategic victory can 
be assured by a Treaty which is binding for a long period. On the 
other hand, Canada’s bargaining position at present depends upon the 
fact that no structures have been built; after they have, it will depend 
upon the ability to divert to the Fraser. This indicates a Treaty of 
limited duration. 


II 


The Columbia River Treaty was signed in Washington by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and President Eisenhower on January 17, 1961. 
It is to come into force when ratified by both countries. It has been 
ratified, with one dissenting vote, by the United States Senate, and 
therefore would come into force immediately upon being ratified by 
the Parliament of Canada. In other words, its provisions have passed 
critical American scrutiny with flying colours (the Treaty was signed 
by a Republican President and ratified by a Democratic Senate). In 
Canada, there has as yet been no official scrutiny, although unti! 
recently there did seem to be a general consensus that it would be 
some sort of tragedy for Canada if the Treaty turned out to be a 
casualty of the bickering between the Governments of Canada and 
British Columbia ostensibly over financial arrangements for its im- 
plementation. 

The strategic conflict between Canada and the United States i 
resolved in the Columbia River Treaty with disarming softness and 
innocence of phrase. 

It is not until Article XII that we come to the first tactical decision. 
The gentle language of the Treaty gives the United States an option to 
commence construction of Libby dam within five years. The Kennedy 
administration voted interim funds for continuing studies of the project 
immediately after the United States ratified the Treaty. Moreover, 
Congress approved the construction of Libby Dam as long ago as 
1950. There is no doubt that the United States intends to exercise 
its option. 

To secure Libby Dam, the Kootenay diversion must be stopped. 
This is done in Article XIII, which for good measure also forbids 
Canada from making any diversion to the Fraser. While a minor 
diversion of the Kootenay is permitted to Canada after twenty years, 
and a major diversion after sixty, the right to divert the Kootenay 
to the Columbia expires completely after one hundred years. It 
appears that the United States has achieved its strategic objectives 
through its first tactical victory. 

The second tactic of the United States was to ensure that storages 
in Canada should be built as far as possible below Revelstoke Canyon 
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Dam, which is the point of diversion of the Columbia to the Iraser. 
This matter is settled in persuasive terms in Article II, which says 
that Canada shall provide 15,000,000 acre-feet of usable storage. The 
first project mentioned is Mica Creek, considered to be the key to 
Canada’s mastery of the Columbia, with its 11,700,000 acre-feet of 
storage capacity. But mighty Mica is emasculated; there are only to 
be 7 million acre-feet (the prohibition of the Kootenay diversion 
accounts for this, but we don’t find that out until Article XIII). Of 
these 7 million acre-feet, we find in Article IV that only 80,000 are to 
be paid for as flood control storage — just over one tenth of one per 
cent of the capacity, reduced as it is. 

It is only after one realizes how the effectiveness of Mica Creek 
has been reduced that it becomes apparent that the storage above 
Revelstoke Canyon Dam has in fact been minimized, and thus that 
the United States has achieved its second tactical objective. The 
other Canadian storages are to be High Arrow, at the outlet of Arrow 
Lakes, and Duncan Lake, a non-controversial storage on a tributary of 
the Kootenay. High Arrow is of no intrinsic value to Canada as its 
benefits occur almost entirely in the United States; its construction 
involves the flooding of 40,000 acres of fertile land. Its value to Canada 
depends therefore upon how many of the benefits it creates in the 
United States are returned. Moreover, the prior construction of High 
Arrow further detracts from the value and usefulness of Mica Creek 

Some mention has already been made of the third tactic, which 
is to undermine Canada’s legal right to divert the Columbia to the 
Fraser. Article XIII expressly forbids any diversion. Under Article 
XIX, this prohibition continues even after termination of the Treaty 
(together with other Canadian obligations). It is only on this basis 
that the extinction of Canada’s right to divert the Kootenay after a 
century makes any sense, since the Treaty itself is to run for a period 
of sixty years. 

The American framers of the Treaty must be endowed with a 
wonderful sense of dramatic irony. This shows through most clearly 
in Article XVII, which is entitled “Restoration of Pre-Treaty Legal 
Status”, a vital prop to the tottering Canadian position. This article 
states that the rights and obligations of the parties will be determined 
by international law as it exists upon the Treaty’s termination! It 
goes on to say that the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 (under which 
diversions are allowed) shall apply to the Columbia River Basin 
“except as the provisions of that Treaty may be inconsistent with any 
provision of this Treaty which continues in effect.’ In other words, 
there is to be no restoration of the existing legal status whatsoever: if 
this Treaty is ratified, then Canada will forfeit forever the rights and 
advantages which it was forced to accept in 1909, when the principle 
favoured the United States. 

It can only be concluded that the Columbia River Treaty represents 
a complete strategic victory for the United States. But before final 
judgment can be passed on the Treaty, it is necessary to see whether 
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the price paid for it balances the scales sufficiently to make it a fair 
bargain. 

Power from the Columbia will cosi the United States $8.30 for 
each of the first 1,142,000 kilowatt-years of prime power received in 
benefits. Against this, Canada receives only 763,000 kilowatt-years, 
which are estimated to cost $35 apiece, if marketed. The price of 
total strategic victory to the United States does not appear to be 
exorbitant, at least as far as power is concerned. It might be argued 
that the cost to Canada should be the greater since expenditures for 
transmission and so on must be undertaken. But the principle in 
Article IX of the Treaty, interestingly enough, provides relief for the 
United States should high costs in relation to benefits be encountered 
there. It states that modification of the payments (in power) owing 
to Canada may be negotiated if the existing formula should prove 
too burdensome to the United States, in the case of certain projects. 

For the services of flood control, to be provided in perpetuity 
from all Canadian storages, whether covered by the Treaty or not, 
Canada is to receive some $65 million plus a payment of $1,875,000 
on each of the first four occasions that non-.reaty flood control space 
is called for. These payments were based upon one half the value of 
average annual damages prevented (at the 1957 level of development). 
The amount was calculated for each project, capitalized at 4% per 
cent for the period to elapse between the scheduled completion of the 
project and sixty years from the ratification date. 

Altogether, the United States estimates that the provision of 
benefits equivalent to those it is to receive would cost some $710 
millions if provided by other means. Taking into account not only the 
smaller benefits received by Canada, but also the fact that these 
benefits might well in part be postponed, the saving to Canada is not 
impressive. 

The inescapable conclusion of a critical analysis of the Columbia 
River Treaty is that it represents an outstanding triumph for the 
United States, and a crushing, if not humiliating defeat for Canada. 


Anzus: Shield or Shroud? 


Peter V. Bishop 
University of Toronto 


Canberra and Wellington can hardly feel encouraged by the inter- 
national developments cf this year. In Laos the crisis has deepened; 
South Africa has withcrawn from the Commonwealth; Britain has 
applied to inin the European Economic Community; and the Soviet 
Union has intensified its pressure on the West. These events underline 
the necessity of taking a careful look at the shelter to which Australia 
and New Zealand can turn for protection from the dangers of a pre- 
carious power balance. 

In essence, this shelter consists of a mutual security treaty between 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States—ANZUS—and a 
later extension intended to provide additional comfort—SEATO. 
However, the structural functionalism of this Pacific bulwark stands 
in stark contrast to the sentimental interior decoration. Fading 
daguerrotypes of the old British Empire obscure the occasional snap- 
shots of the new multi-racial Commonwealth. Despite this evidence of 
political nostalgia the security guarantee by the United States remains 
the core of Australian and New Zealand defence policy. For the United 
States, on the other hand, the ANZUS treaty was never more than a 
peripheral concession. The tenth anniversary of the signing of ANZUS 
provides an appropriate occasion for examining two questions: Is the 
treaty adequate for the present security requirements of Australia and 
New Zealand? What use have these countries made of the protection 
which the treaty afforded them over the past decade? 


I 


On September 1, 1951, Australia and New Zealand realized a four- 
teen year old aspiration for a Pacific security pact by signing in San 
Francisco the eleven articles of the ANZUS treaty. Although the 
American defence commitment under this treaty is less automatic than 
the obligation to the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, ANZUS underwrote for an indefinite period the security of 
Australia and New Zealand on the basis of American self-interest. 
For, despite the location of these dominions beyond the American 
defence perimeter, it is to America’s advantage to bolster the inter- 
national position of two friendly islands on her Western flank. 
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The Berlin blockade, the Communist victory in China and the 
Korean War convinced the United States of the desirability of regional 
security pacts as instruments in her policy of Communist containment. 
In Australia and New Zealand these same events led to the emotion- 
ally distasteful conclusion that Britain could no longer help to defend 
the two Western outposts in the Pacific. It is this outpost mentality 
which keeps alive the Australian dread of Asian encroachment, and 
which feeds the fear of isolation and abandonment. Both countries 
have to rely on protection from an outside source. When, therefore, 
in the Spring of 1951 the United States solicited Australian and New 
Zealand support for a Japanese peace treaty, the Pacific dominions 
approved the lenient peace terms in exchange for a mutual security 
pact with the United States. The result was ANZUS. Its exclusion of 
the United Kingdom emphasized dramatically the hard-won realism 
which had forced the basically conservative governments in the two 
most loyal dominions to recognize the irreversible transfer of Western 
power from the United Kingdom to the United States. In this fashion 
American power and proximity stilled the fears born of British remote- 
ness in the nineteen twenties. 

Since the Imperial Conference of 1937 Australia had advocated a 
regional security pact in her part of the globe. This, as well as sub- 
sequent Australian proposals on Pacific security, had the strong support 
of New Zealand. However, the first concrete result of this policy did 
not emerge until 1944. In that year Australia and New Zealand con- 
cluded their bilateral ANZAC agreement. Another seven years passed 
before this embryonic regionalism was replaced by the powerful 
ANZUS pact. Yet, Australia aspired to a still broader regional treaty, 
not least because she wished to revitalize the Commonwealth con- 
nection by bringing Britain once more into the Pacific. The disastrous 
defeat of France in Indochina offered an opportunity for such an 
attempt. In the hope of averting a spread of the Western collapse in 
that area, Australia promoted American suggestions for united action 
by means of a multilateral security agreement. Since India refused to 
join an association the most powerful partner of which insisted on the 
exclusion of the U.S.S.R. and China, SEATO emerged in Manila on 
September 8, 1954 with Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines as the 
only Asian parties to the treaty. France, Britain and the ANZUS 
powers completed SEATO’s eight nation membership. Although India’s 
absence was regretted in Australia, compensation for this loss was 
found in the inclusion of the United Kingdom, and in the treaty’s 
explicit intention to halt the Communist subversion of Southeast Asia. 

SEATO appeared larger than it was. Not only are its mutual 
defence pledges less specific than those in ANZUS; but, more seriously, 
the Laotian crises since 1959 have demonstrated that military alliances 
are unsuitable for repelling Communist infiltration especially from 
those Asian countries whose inhabitants show little enthusiasm for 
such outside support. The wider protection, therefore, which Australia 
expected from the SEATO extension to her security system turned out 


to be flabbiness instead. 


n- 
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ANZUS is superior to SEATO as a life preserver for Australia and 
New Zealand—it is buoyant without being bulky. The main reason 
for this difference is that the Australian and New Zealand security 
zones protected by ANZUS are clearly defined and militarily defensible. 
Furthermore, the United States*.~ defence of metropolitan Australia 
and New Zealand is internationally justifiable without giving rise to 
the accusation of Western domination over the nations of Asia. None 
of this holds for SEATO. In sum, ANZUS represents the clearest 
and most creditable guarantee given to Australia and New Zealand in 
this century—and that at an enviably low cost to the beneficiaries. 
ANZUS, in fact, allows both dominions to keep their defence ex- 
penditures at approximately 3.5 per cent of their gross national 
product. Australia and New Zealand thus enjoy maximum security 
for minimum sacrifices. This fortuitous situation permits the two 
dominions a freedom of movement and a concentration upon more 
distant foreign policy goals for which neither energy nor inner peace 
could be found under a less ideal protection. 


IT 


Article II of ANZUS pledges the three partners to promote their 
own security through “effective self-help”. For Australia and New 
Zealand the most effective form of self-help would seem to be a policy 
aimed at the eventual acceptance of these dominions as fully integrated 
components in the multi-racial community of the Pacific. Utimately- 
when the political kaleidoscope in Asia has settled into a stable post- 
imperialist pattern—Australia and New Zealand can be secure only if 
their independence is of direct advantage to the major Asian powers. 
Yet, this view is dismissed by the Liberal government of Australia as 
idealistic. According to this position, only reliance on the Western 
atomic powers deserves to be called realistic. Developments during the 
remainder of this century may well reverse these judgments in favour 
of today’s idealists. 

If this prognosis is near the truth, then Australia and New Zealand 
can be said to have made little use of the freedom which the ANZUS 
umbrella accords them. Australia and New Zealand are still in 
not of—Asia. They have remained the white outposts which they 
at the start of their history. Exchanging the doubtful promise 
of British help for solid American protection does not appear, so far, to 
have led to a fundamental examination of the colonist Weltanschauung 
which makes these two dominions so vulnerable to Asian pressure. 

ANZUS itself is responsible for some aspects of the persisting 
aloofness from Asian realities on the part of Australia and New 
Zealand. Although Australia had contemplated following the British 
lead in recognizing the People’s Republic of China, both Australia 
and New Zealand have desisted from this move for the last decade 
in deference to American sensitivity on the subject. The fears, once 
rivetted on Japan, were transferred to the Communist government of 
China—and, at least in this respect, it seemed to Australia and New 
Zealand that the more things change, the more they remain the same. 


were 
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Asia was still the symbol of fear, and isolation was still the theme of 
national nightmares. 

If few attempts, indeed, were made to accommodate antipodal 
diplomacy to former and future enemies in Asia, those that were made 
in the direction of Asian Commonwealth members were half-hearted 
at Lest. Whereas india understood and respected the need of Australia 
and New Zealand to secure for themselves American protection, she 
roundly condemned SEATO for its pronounced anti-Communist aims 
and for its inclusion of Pakistan. This alienation of India was en- 
hanced by Australia’s continuous support of South Africa. India 
detected in this support the strong subconscious tendency of Australia 
to preserve the old Empire ties among the white dominions in the face 
of egalitarian challenges by the Afro-Asian members of the Common.- 
wealth. In March 1961, Australia again confirmed these Indian 
suspicions. At that time, Prime Minister Menzies publicly expressed 
his deep regret that the scrutiny by the Prime Ministers’ Conference 
of South Africa’s racial policies caused Dr. Verwoerd to withdraw his 
country from the Commonwealth. Equally characteristic were the 
cries of shocked incredulity with which Australia and New Zealand 
greeted Britain’s decision to apply for membership in the European 
Economic Community this year. The stigma of the white outsider in the 
Pacific clings firmly to the image which Australia and New Zealand 
present to their neighbours. Essentially, this image is compounded 
of the effects which the strong Commonwealth attachment has upon 
the foreign policy of the two Pacific dominions, and of their un- 
concealed desire to stop Communist expansion at the borders of China 
with the help of American arms. Anti-Cormmunist policies in Asia 
when pursued by Western nations—all too easily run the danger of 
appearing as neo-colonialism in disguise. 

Not even the Colombo Plan—which Australia helped to initiate 
the year before the signing of the ANZUS treaty—has convinced 
Asians that Australia and New Zealand have entered into a long-range 
involvement in the socio-economic problems of the Pacific basin. Over 
the last ten years the United States has contributed nearly 95 per 
cent of all Colombo Plan funds, and the combined share of Australia 
and New Zealand in the remainder is dwarfed by the Canadian ex- 
penditure. The relative paucity of this effort has reinforced Indian 
views that not even enlightened self-interest on the part of Australia 
has been able to exact more than token help to her closest neighbours. 

Australia and New Zealand, thus, do not seem to have made the 
maximum use of the opportunities ANZUS created for them. Instead 
of liberating national energies on a large scale for the purpose of a 
closer integration of the two countries in the Pacific area, the treaty’s 
basic excellence appears to have been blighted by two factors: Australia’s 
eagerness for the SEATO extension, and the treaty’s inadvertent con- 
firmation of Australia’s present-day realists who base the nation’s future 
primarily on military alliances with Western powers. The end of the 
first decade of ANZUS finds Australia and New Zealand still in the 
familiar clothes of the proud white settler on Asia’s southern fringe. 
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Even if neither country is prepared today to trade its Western fashion 
for a more suitable Asian style, it is not too early to start cutting the 
cloth. An obsession with security can easily obscure the opportunity for 
making necessary international adjustments at a time most advan- 
tageous to the two dominions themselves. The freedom which ANZUS 
grants Australia and New Zealand should not be mistaken for an 
indefinite absolution from a creative concern for the growing nations 
of Asia, which will ultimately determine the destiny of the Pacific, and 
perhaps of the world. 
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Prime Ministers’ Prime Minister 


Nicholas Mansergh* 


As Edmund Spenser is traditionally spoken of as the poets’ poet and 
as Gustave Flaubert might with equal justice be thought of as the 
writers’ writer, so Mackenzie King may be thought of as the prime 
ministers’ Prime Minister. In each instance the appeal is less to the 
public than to the professional—be he poet, writer, or politician. What 
is common—and there is obviously much else beside—is mastery of 
technique. Aspiring writers of poetry or prose can hardly afford to 
neglect Spenser or Flaubert, for they are writers with a command of 
imagery, or language, or form from which much that is indispensable 
to success may best be learned. In the very different field of politics 
the appeal of William Lyon Mackenzie King is of the same order. He 
was not a man of profound intellect, he enjoyed power without popu- 
larity, he abhorred the spectacular, he had an intriguing but not a 
commanding personality, and there would be little reason for him to 
be remembered were it not for his supreme mastery of the techniques 
of politics. 

The fact that Mackenzie King was a prime minister longer than any 
man in British history created a certain presumption that he might have 
a quite exceptional grasp of the realities behind political power. But 
until the publication of The Mackenzie King Record! there was no con- 
clusive evidence that this was so. In my view the extracts from 
Mackenzie King’s diary, most skilfully edited by J. W. Pickersgill and 
comprising the great part of the material in this 700-page volume, 
supply the evidence that has hitherto been lacking. The lasting interest 
of the volume—and there can be no doubt that it will have a lasting 
interest—lies not in any dramatic revelations about events or how they 
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came about, but in the day by day narrative commentary of a Canadian 
prime minister, reflecting upon the problems of politics as they con- 
fronted him during five of the most critical years in Canadian and world 
history. The Record, which is, I think, unique among modern political 
writings, derives its cohesion from Mackenzie King’s overriding pre- 
occupation with questions of political power. For that reason it is a 
work that may be confidently recommended to any young man aspiring 
to be Prime Minister of Canada, or indeed of any country where the 
British parliamentary system of government prevails. It is, however, 
by no means impossible that by the time he has finished reading it he 
will no longer wish to be a prime minister. 

The office of Prime Minister is notoriously exacting; but under- 
standing, as distinct from knowledge, of how exacting it may be is 
clearly conveyed through the pages of the Record. Mackenzie King was 
careful and conscientious. He always wished to have things, and above 
all words, exactly right. He delivered no speech without regretting 
afterwards that there had not been more time for its preparation. The 
Record shows that he was almost boyishly pleased when a speech went 
well, and there were no limits to his satisfaction when words of his 
succeeded in discomforting his Tory opponents. With the example of 
Roosevelt and Churchill before him he was encouraged to speak more 
often impromptu, and the later pages of the Record contain many 
expressions of regret that he had not done so more frequently in the 
past. Yet if in this he had missed opportunities he had also avoided 
risks. In the long run his care in the choice of words repaid him well. 
Those anxious and exacting days of preparation, for his secretaries as 
well as for himself, represented not a wasted time but time spent in the 
consolidation of his political position. He also derived from them a 
heightened awareness of the meaning of words and the implications of 
phrases, and he was from time to time able to use this with deva- 
stating effect against careless or ill-considered assertions by political 
opponents. It also enabled him at international gatherings to seize 
upon small but significant points of drafting the implications of which 
might otherwise have been overlooked. Such unremitting attention to 
detail was not only part of the man but an important factor in his 
political success. 

Attention to detail, always the hallmark of the professional, was 
also an integral part of Mackenzie King’s conception of leadership. It 
wis not a conception, it need hardly be said, in the romantic Chur- 
chillian tradition. Far from it. “I really believe’, he wrote on the 26th 
September, 1940, ‘my greatest service is in many unwise steps I 
prevent”. A leader, he explained to Hanson more than a year later, 
could guide “so long as he kept to the right lines. I did not think it 
was a mark of leadership to try to make the people do what one 
wanted them to do...” He regarded himself essentially as the repre- 
sentative of the people of Canada. His power derived from them and he 
believed that “the people had a true instinct in most matters of govern- 
ment when left alone’. They were not swayed, as especially favoured 
individuals were apt to be, by personal interest but rather “by a sense 
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of what best served the common good”. When in August, 1941, Beaver- 
brook asked him in London how he gauged public opinion so accurately, 
Mackenzie King replied that he did the thing he thought was right and 
held to “a responsible self-government and the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment in everything”. The people, he continued, understood common 
sense; they believed “in one’s integrity to one’s word”. He attributed 
his success to these things; above all to the fact that he had been close 
to the people as a source of government. 

Mackenzie King was at once affronted and dismayed by criticism of 
his leadership. He was disposed to regard it, and for most of the period 
covered in this book not wholly without cause, as criticism of a pro 
fessional in the art of government by amateurs. He was also in the 
manner of English Conservatives apt to conclude that it was in essence 
“factious’”. It was something that he, like Laurier before him, was 
called upon to suffer—in political extremity he was deplorably disposed 
to make allusion to the Garden of Gethsemane—and rarely indeed did 
he attribute creditable motives to those who opposed him. He was 
always ready to don the mantle of righteousness. In Cabinet discussion 
on October 23rd, 1940 about the period of compulsory training he 
remarked that he did not care particularly “about present criticism on 
any course that might have to be changed, but what I felt should be 
kept in mind was the thing that in the long run, would prove to be the 
right thing. I stressed strongly that the thing that was right in itself 


was bound to be politically the wisest thing”. This is a happy con 
viction for a politician to entertain. There are occasions recorded in 
this book when, however, one feels that Mackenzie King has reversed 
this natural order of things and had persuaded himself at least that 
what was politically the wisest thing “was right in itself’. Fither way 
it was apt to be what was “right” that was being criticized and moral 
indignation against the critics was accordingly appropriate and just. 
It is an error but an understandable one to think of Mackenzie King’s 
leadership solely in negative term Like a professional batsman, if I 
may be pardoned a cricketing analogy, he often gave this impressior 


because he was so concerned not to throw his wicket away. But behind 
his caution was his faith—a faith in the people, which even though it 
was Closely related to the people’s faith in him, was real. He believed 


he was a champion of democracy against dictatorship, of labour against 


capital, of the ordinary man against those in high places. Was he not 
the author of Industry and Humanity which had anticipated by a quarter 
of a century the most important recommendations of the Beveridge 
Report? Was he not by training and experience well-qualified to under- 


"| 


stand the anatomy of a twentieth century society and to tend its ills‘ 
This was something which, in his view, the Conservatives were quite 
unfitted to do. Hence his more venomed barbs were reserved for them: 
if unhappily the Liberals were to fall from office then he was clear that 
he would wish them to be succeeded by a government of the Left, 
however inexperienced. 

In this Mackenzie King was close to Gladstone and there are Glad- 
stonian overtones in many of his recorded utterances. He had the same 
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sense of Providence guiding his actions and, as critics of both would 
allege, the same capacity for deceiving himself and others with high- 
sounding moral platitudes. He felt proud that he had declared in Par- 
liament that the Bible was the foundation of his beliefs, and he always 
hoped “that the day might come when, in the Canadian Parliament, I 
might stand for the kind of thing that Gladstone stood for in the public 
life of England in the matter of political action being based on religious 
convictions and the latter known and boldly stated’. These con- 
victions sustained him in the responsibilities of high office, but they 
blunted neither the resolution with which he acted nor the ruthlessness 
of his actions when he deemed that the interests of his party or his 
country—and he did not always distinguish very carefully between the 
two—demanded it. His supporters were surprised, his opponents dis- 
concerted, when backing his own political instinct he suddenly decided 
early in 1940 to dissolve Parliament. He noted of his own final national 
broadcast in the campaign that he was “particularly happy about its 
references to the tone of public life’, and after the sweeping Liberal 
victory he felt that his own name and that of Lapointe would be linked 
together in the history of the country as “a not uncertain example to 
those who may follow us in the administration of its public affairs”. 

While Mackenzie King’s emphasis on precept and example was 
wholly Gladstonian, his dislike of crusading was not. There is no 
Midlothian campaign by which he will be remembered; he weighed the 
consequences too nicely ever to champion uncertain far-away causes. 
Had he been confronted with Turkish massacres in Bulgaria, he might 
possibly have felt, as did some Free Churchmen of the time, a rather 
lukewarm sympathy for the idolatrous “Wafer Worshippers” of the 
Orthodox Church who were being massacred, for his comments on the 
dress of the Moderator of the General Assembly whom he heard preach 
during his stay at Balmoral in August, 1941 suggest that he shared at 
expression of liking for “the simple quiet gown” should not obscure the 
fact that Mackenzie King, despite his emphatic repudiation of the spec- 
tacular in dress or action, had at the very fibre of his being a Glad- 
stonian feel for “the politics of virtuous passion”.2 The “virtuous pas- 
sion” which he felt was not for massacred Bulgarians and against the 
unspeakable Turk; it was for Canada and against imperialism. If there 
was no campaign, it was because the imperialists, unlike the Turks, gave 
no occasion for one. But no one reading this Record can doubt that the 
smouldering fires of self-righteous passion were there. Lord Halifax 
in his innocence stirred them. 

Mackenzie King never lost an instinctive fear of imperialist machi- 
nations. “It required a lot of courage, if I say it myself, to hold firmly 
to the line I felt would be right, and not be influenced by . . . hospi- 
tality”. So he wrote one evening in London during the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in the Spring of 1944 when his prestige in 
Canada and in the Commonwealth was at its zenith. “The more I 
think”, he wrote a few days later, “of the high pressure methods that 


2 The sub-title of a new, unpublished study on the Midlothian campaign 
by Dr. R. F. Shannon. 
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have been used, the more indignant I feel. It makes me tremble to think 
of what Canada might be let in for if a different type of person were in 
office. Where would we have been had Bennett been in office at this 
time? What annoys me is the social devices and other attentions paid 
with a view to getting some things done, to influence one’s mind even 
against one’s better judgement. I think I have gone through this battle 
without wavering.” His fears were not groundless, but it is astonishing 
that they should be so vividly entertained at this time. His friendship 
with Churchill was firmly established and his views on the future of the 
Commonwealth had been accepted. History, more particularly family 
history, is usually taken to account for them. Certainly the memory of 
his maternal grandfather was ever present with him. But at root lay 
his belief that as eternal vigilance was the price of continuing power, 
so uncompromising restatement was the condition of successful achieve 
ment of aims. In this he was not mistaken. 

Mackenzie King’s dislike of centralized empire was matched by his 
liking, even occasional enthusiasm, for the idea of Commonwealth. 
Both were derivative. At the heart lay Canada. It was his country’s 
interests and her place in the society of states that moved him. “My 
first duty is to Canada”. That was something he rarely forgot. He had 
hard words for those who were seemingly prepared to sacrifice Canada 
to the interests of crown or empire or of North American solidarity. 
“My own view is”, he wrote in 1941, “the only real position for Canada 
to take is that of a nation wholly on her own vis-a-vis both Britain and 
the United States”. Only by taking such a line could Canada secure 
recognition of her national identity. It was because Commonwealth 
membership with full equality of status helped this aim that he valued 
Commonwealth membership so highly. He referred in December, 1942, 
to “the efforts that would be made by the Americans to control devel- 
opments in our country after the War, and bring Canada out of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations into their own orbit. I am strongly 
opposed to anything of the kind. I want to see Canada continue as a 
nation to be, in time, as our country certainly will, the greatest of 
nations of the British Commonwealth.” 

Mackenzie King’s conception of Canadian interests, coupled with 
his belief in parliamentary government determined, one might say 
predetermined, his attitude towards Commonwealth co-operation. Here 
this first volume of the Record deepens rather than extends our 
knowledge. There is an account here of how Mackenzie King first 
came to fashion the telling phrase ‘a continuing Conference of Cabinets” 
and of how much thought generally he devoted to the question of 
reconciling full parliamentary responsibility with some effective means 
of Commonwealth co-operation. This placed him at a certain advantage 
in discussion with other Commonwealth leaders. He seems, from the 
account here, to have at least partially convinced Menzies of the 
impractibility of an Imperial War Cabinet in 1941 and the enunciation 
of his views on this topic on his first wartime visit to London elicited 
a personal message of warm-hearted agreement from General Smuts 
which is reprinted in the Record for the first time and helps to fill in 
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one small but significant gap in our Knowledge. Here, too, he was con- 
stantly concerned with the meaning of words. In 1944 he asked first 
Cranborne and later Churchill the meaning of the then fashionable 
phrase “Empire and Commonwealth” and he got very different answers! 
He was careful to ensure that not the singular “policy” but the plural 
“policies” should appear in communiqués. He elaborated on the distinc- 
tion between a Prime Ministers’ Meeting and an Imperial Conference 
to Churchill and other members of the War Cabinet who, perhaps not 
altogether surprisingly, found soive difficulty in grasping the finer 
implications of it. By characteristic attention to detail, and by a 
constant reiteration of the main lines of his thought, Mackenzie King 
exercised what I believe to have been the decisive influence on the 
Commonwealth of the later war and early post-war years. This is 
an impressive tribute to the cumulative effect of his carefully assembled 
arguments in an international context when one recalls that Churchill, 
Smuts and Curtin were among those with whom he had to deal. 
Mackenzie King’s Commonwealth contribution reflected, however, 
the weakness as well as the strength of his professional approach. His 
industry, his power of political penetration, his appreciation of Canada’s 
long-term Commonwealth interests—all were there. But good judge- 
ment cannot dispense with the need for popular appeal. Mackenzie 
King thought in terms of governments, but if the re-fashioned Common- 
wealth was to play the part that he hoped, then it would have to appeal 
also to peoples. Here his distaste for the spectacular stood in the way 
of understanding. He does not appear to have felt, as Churchill and 
Roosevelt both felt, the need for a dramatic element in democratic 
leadership, especially in war-time. A message was received from Chur- 
chill through Malcolm MacDonald on August 6th, 1941, expressing the 
hope that Mackenzie King would approve of Churchill’s Atlantic Meet- 
ing with President Roosevelt. But Mackenzie King did not approve. 
He wrote in his diary that evening: “I feel that it is taking a gambler’s 
risk, with large stakes, appalling losses, even to that of an empire, 
should some disaster overtake the gamble. To me, it is the apotheosis 
of the craze for publicity and show. At the bottom, it is a matter of 
vanity. There is no need for any meeting of the kind. Everything 
essential can be done even better by cable communications, supplemented 
by conferences between officials themselves. Neither the Prime Minister 
of Britain nor the President of the United States should leave their 
respective countries at this time’. He was wrong. It was a meeting 
that gave hope in beleaguered Britain and encouragement to defeated 
but not subdued European peoples. With better reason but on the same 
grounds he dismissed all idea of an early war-time Imperial Conference. 
The unobtrusive, businesslike, behind-thescenes approach he judged 
right for others irrespective of occasion he practised himself. With 
quiet persistence he pressed for recognition of Canada’s part in the 
War but he refrained, even when he felt that the occasion might demand 
it, from all dramatic protest. Within two weeks of the American entry 
into the War he told a Cabinet meeting in Ottawa of the problems 
that were likely to arise. He pointed out “that it might be necessary 
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for Canada to realise Churchill's difficulties in not showing preference 
as between Dominions. Also in making allowances for a certain aggres- 
siveness on the part of America and her probable effort at a monopoly 
of control. Also a certain forgetfulness on the part of Britain and the 
U.S. combined of Canada’s part in the struggle”. This showed aston- 
ishing foresight. Here, in these few sentences, are the dominant themes 
of Professor Trotter and C. C. Lingard’s volume in the Canada in World 
Affairs series. As Mr. Pickersgill points out, Mackenzie King was to 
complain of all the things that he had foreseen before the War was 
over. Vehement public protest on some well chosen issue might well 
have been more effective than the series of pained reproaches privately 
communicated now to Whitehall and now to Washington. But it was 
not in character. Nor was it in accord with the great aim of his war- 
time policy, the quiet, patient bringing together of Britain and the 
United States in a great alliance of the English-speaking peoples. Part 
of the price he paid was popular underestimate of his very considerable 
achievement and part popular misconception of his aims. 
Ruthlessness is also a quality, perhaps a necessary quality, of the 
professional. Mackenzie King was not lacking in it. The climax of the 
conscription crisis lies outside this volume, but the intensity of his 
preoccupation with this issue is never in doubt. At a critical moment 
he does not destroy Ralston’s letter of resignation when the resignation 
is in fact withdrawn, but from time to time comments reassuringly 
on its continued existence in his possession. From time to time he offers 
also to resign but, unlike Balfour, he had not a resigning mind. Each 
offer was nicely calculated to demonstrate his own indispensability 
to colleagues who might be beginning to have some doubts about it. 
But there are also unexpected human touches. He showed consideration 
to colleagues or friends in illness or bereavement. On occasion he 
deliberately asserted the claims of a common humanity against the 
enmities of war, as when on the 22nd May, 1941, he attended the wedding 
reception of the daughter of the French Minister, thereby showing in 
his own words “my attitude against forces of intolerance that are 
gaining the upper hand too rapidly”, or a year later when he insisted 
on telephoning his farewell to the Japanese representative, thinking 
not of protocol which did not require it but of “what was right to do”. 
He found a continuing and very human satisfaction in reflections on 
the changes which time had brought—though here again he was apt 
to moralise. When the Governor General and Princess Alice stayed in 
the farmhouse at Kingsmere for the period of the first Quebec Confer- 
ence, he reflected: “Little could my grandfather have foreseen when 
he was in prison and in exile, or my father and mother when they 
were making sacrifices for their children’s education, that some day 
one of their name would be entertaining a President of the U.S. and 
the Prime Minister of Britain at the Citadel of Quebec (where my 
father’s remains lie) at a time of world war, and that, in the same week, 
the granddaughter of Queen Victoria would be finding her moment of 
rest and quiet and peace in the home of one of their own”. However the 
moment there was a suggestion that the Governor-General might be 
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given a more prominent place than Canada’s Prime Minister on some 
international occasion the realist came into his own again. 

Mackenzie King delighted in his meetings with Churchill and Roose- 
velt though for long and despite Roosevelt’s promptings, he lacked the 
courage to call the President “Franklin”. He spoke to the Churchills 
once of his war-time temperance and his conviction that he felt better 
in health and judgment by taking rests instead of stimulants. Mrs. 
Churchill, surely with gentle irony, “said that I looked remarkably 
well”. Churchill commented that he on the other hand had not given 
up stimulants, but he too was feeling well! The most delightful incident 
in the book is the record of an evening at Chequers when Churchill, 
relaxing after having given one of the most memorable of his broad- 
casts, turned on the radio “for music, songs, and in the course of the 
evening began to walk up and down and perform a sort of dance. He 
turned and said to me: ‘Could I not do the same’, whereupon I joined 
him and the two of us took each other by the arm and performed a 
dance together. All present were almost in hysterics with laughter .. .” 
It was a revelation, and a reassuring revelation, to Mackenzie King 
that even so famous an orator as Churchill should feel a need for 
nonsense when the tension of a great occasion was released. 

With the publication of the Record Mackenzie King becomes a more 
knowable Canadian. He was, though we are not told of it there, like 
the gifted but superstitious John Aubrey some three centuries earlier, 
“a little inclinable to credit strange relations’. He indulged in North 
American neo-Gothic fantasies by assembling ruins at Kingsmere. 
Because Mr. Pickersgill has felt precluded from reprinting direct 
allusions to his eccentricities, much importance is likely to continue to 
be attributed to them. No doubt the New World expects, and probably 
rightly, greater conformity among its public figures than the old. But 
it is questionable whether Mackenzie King’s idiosyncracies would be 
thought very remarkable among senior bachelor members of common- 
rooms in the older English universities, or would be deemed sufficiently 
striking to earn him a place as “a character’ in Dublin. Certainly it 
is not as a perplexing personality but as a professional of outstanding 
quality in the art of politics that Mackenzie King will be remembered. 
He was, as his diary entries make abundantly evident, a whole-time 
and a calculating politician. Perhaps he was something more. He may 
even in time come to be accepted as one of those rare beings— 
a statesman masquerading as a politician. In years when Canadian 
unity is not threatened and the Western world is not engulfed in war 
his qualities of judgment and restraint may be underestimated. The 
merits of Mr. Attlee’s matter-of-fact administration of affairs were more 
widely appreciated in Britain after indulgence in a spectacular Suez 
adventure. But whatever the changes in reputation that time may 
bring to Mackenzie King, this Record of a prime ministers’ Prime 
Minister will surely continue to be read and pondered by all whose eyes 
are drawn by interest or ambition to Parliament Hill in Ottawa. 
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RESISTANCE, REBELLION, AND DEATH. By Albert Camus, translated by 
Justin O’Brien. 1961. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart. x, 272pp. $4.50.) 


Until the publication of this book, Albert Camus was known to his 
English readers as a novelist and philosophical essayist of oracular 
or logical manner, his argument frequently enigmatic and distant. The 
harsh experiences that stimulated his talent could be sensed, but were 
not related; his moral prescriptions were attractive as much for the 
ingenious logic of their presentation as for their application to history. 
Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, a collection of twenty-three journa- 
listic essays, lectures and interviews written from 1943 to 1958, com- 
plements his other writings by relating them to his own life and the 
history of his time. The agonies of the twentieth century were the 
objects of his passion and the seed-beds of his thought. Camus nowhere 
appears so decent and compassionate as in these comments on “the 
bloodstained face history has taken on today.” 

Camus matured as Europe fell into destruction. He represented 
many Europeans in his agnosticism and his wish to live without 
consolation, and shared with Malraux and Sartre the concept of man’s 
absurd fate; but he never allowed himself to embrace nihilism. He 
proposed to build his ethical system on a rejection of moral absolutes; 
yet he proclaimed that human life is inviolable and that one’s duty is 
“the service of truth and the service of freedom.” His experience in 
his last twenty years of life was the inescapable European one of 
brutality, fanaticism, betrayal, and death; yet these polemics rever- 
berate with his faith in life. He was his own best example of the 
failure of reason to justify man: his humane faith was instinctive. 
For morally scarred Europeans of the twentieth century who have 
sloughed off the Christian and Marxist faiths, Camus may serve as a 


guide. 
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The essays fall roughly into five groups, dealing with the French 
Resistance, postwar moral dilemmas, the rebellions in Algeria and 
Hungary, the death penalty, and the functions of the artist. But there 
is an insistent unity of ironic tone and of principle. Camus’ appeals 
for moderation, tolerance, the life of the dialogue, justice, liberty, 
and the rejection of commitment to abstractions, seem at first to be 
repetitive. In the end, the consistency contributes to a sense of the 
massive virtue of the man. 

It is tragic that Camus’ sane and lucid remarks on liberty, the 
death penalty, and the dialectic of fanaticism in Algeria have been so 
ignored. Camus would not have been surprised. Although he knew 
that justice and humanity are often impotent, he knew also that to 
defend them is only to do what is necessary. 


York Umversity DENIS SMITH 


THE FURURE OF MANKIND. By Karl Jaspers. Translated by E. B. Ashton. 
1961. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. xii, 342pp. $5.95.) 


This vividly written and well-translated book was originally pub 
lished in Germany in 1958 under the title, Die Atombombe und die 
Zukunft des Menschen. In it Karl Jaspers, the originator of German 
existentialism, ranges through all the fields in which the threat of 
nuclear warfare poses questions. The book falls into three parts: 
Jaspers’ statement of the problem, his analysis of the world situation, 
and his proposals for the reconstruction of humanity. 

In Part One, he clarifies the novel situation that has been created 
by the bomb and presents the choice between two fantasies: “either all 
mankind will physically perish or there will be a change in the moral 
political condition of man”. 

Part Two is the most significant section of the book. Here we have 
a devastating analysis of how the world looks today to one of the 
greatest German thinkers of all time. Jaspers examines in turn the 
military situation, colonialism, the question of neutrality, the United 
Nations, the alternatives of freedom or totalitarianism and of total rule 
or the atom bomb, and the changing texture of world politics. 

Jaspers offers sharp criticisms of the Soviet Union. But he also 
gives us equally sharp criticisms of the political thinking and foreign 
policies of Britain, Germany, and the United States. 

His most piercing criticisms, however, are reserved for the United 
Nations Organization. He concludes that it suffers from six major 
weaknesses. Executive power depends, not on the United Nations, but 
solely on the policies of the sovereign powers. Its resoiutions are not 
carried out. States that disagree with its aims use it in behalf of their 
own policies. It functions in an atmosphere of propaganda, not of law. 
It is thwarted by injustice, being dominated by political rather than 
legal concepts. Finally, its authority serves the greatest powers as a 


means of evading responsibility. 
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Informed Canadians will appreciate the elements of truth in Jaspers’ 
all-out criticisms of the United Nations. His overstatement of the 
negative case results, however, in an almost total failure to appreciate 
the constructive contributions of the United Nations. 

In hic third section, Jaspers discusses the prospects of human 
survival. He maintains that we are doomed unless we accept fully 
and unequivocally “the light of Reason”. The last six chapters contain 
brilliant insights concerning the application of reason to international 
politics. These chapters are exciting and suggestive but ultimately 
unsatisfactory. 

All will agree with Jasper’s central argument concerning the suprem- 
acy of reason. But reason, to be effective, must be embodied in social 
institutions. Jaspers doesn’t really come to grips with the problem of 
how we are going to get reason operating effectively either in national 
or international affairs. 

At the same time, his explorations of the power of reason offer 
new vistas that are as yet only dimly discerned. An acceptance of the 
life of reason would require, as Jaspers reiterates, an inner transform- 
ation of man that would consist of being true to his own best self. 
Jaspers insists that each of us is personally responsible for the survival 
of humanity. Our individual decision can effect the course of history. 
Will we throw up our hands in futility, he asks, er will we pay the 
price of redemption? 


Victoria College, JOHN A. IRVING 
University of Toronto 


ON THERMONUCLEAR WarR. By Herman Kahn. 1960. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xx, 651pp. 


$11.50.) 


Attempts to devise cast-iron “systems” for waging war have been 
perhaps not much less numerous than attempts to find scientific 
methods of winning at the roulette table. Since the last war, the 
theoreticians in quest of scientific solutions to military problems have 
been working overtime. This is not surprising. The progressive 
mechanization of warfare, and the introduction of nuclear weapons 
which had the effect of reversing the old order of things in that it 
made strategy far more important than tactics, seemed to have largely 
eliminated the “glorious uncertainties of war’. It looked—-and to a 
great many it still looks—as if military thinking could be done better 
in a scientist’s study (in the United States also in huge scientific 
collectives equipped for quantitative analyses) than in a military head- 
quarters. 

The work of the contemporary military analysts has probably not 
been much more practically useful than, say, Machiavelli’s. It has at 
times even had noxious results in that it suggested pat solutions which 
were theoretically correct but inapplicable in practice—the doctrine of 
“massive retaliation” is an example. On the other hand, some of it has 
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been of considerable significance, especially where the intent merely 
was to identify and mark out problems arising in modern warfare. 

The book under review is in that latter category. No attempt can 
be made here to give even a synopsis, for the ground covered by the 
author is much too wide for that; but it can be said that he makes two 
main points: Firstly, that there is a problem of sheer survival facing 
the United States (and thus the free West), a problem which is by no 
means solved by the existence of strong retaliatory forces devised to 
deter aggression. Secondly, that thermonuclear war would not be an 
inconceivable holocaust as people imagine; given certain preparations, 
it could be endured and rehabilitation would be possible. 

These issues are now obscured by a tissue of commonly held, serious, 
and debilitating misconceptions. It is thus of the utmost importance 
that they be dealt with by a serious analyst capable of staying clear 
of the usual wild speculation, the slogans and the emotionalism which 
have caused the confusion that exists in this field. Herman Kahn makes 
nonsense of such often heard statements as that nuclear war is unlikely 
simply because it would of necessity amount to homicide-cum-suicide, 
or that if it came to it, it would be the end of mankind or at least “of 
civilization as we know it”. His book will thus be most profitably read 
by those who tend to over-simplify military problems, and by those, 
more numerous, who so exaggerate the probable effects of war that 
they scare themselves and all about them out of their wits. Whether 
the blithe belivers in the effectiveness of wielding a big stick, regardless 
of what it is made of, or the “better-give-in-to-the-enemy-than-have-a-war” 
boys can be convinced is another question. 

Readers who have no preconceived ideas, and are prepared to look, 
with Herman Kahn, at “human tragedy in an objective and quantitative 
fashion”, will find On Thermonuclear War not an easy book to digest, 
but one most timely, instructive, and—if this can at all be said about 
anything written on such a _ subject—somehow heartening. It does, 
after all, put one’s spirit up to see clearly what up to then may have 
only been darkly menacing. 


Toronto JOHN GELLNER 


PERSPECTIVES OF PEACE, 1910-1960. 1960. Published under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. London: Stevens & Son. viii, 202pp. $3.00.) 


This prose anthology commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
this great Endowment, the first of whose aims was “to hasten the 
abolition of international war, the foulest blot on our civilization.” 

The foreword recalls the truly amazing, now somewhat forgotten, 
life-long peace crusade of Andrew Carnegie. 

The succeeding chapters record the mature judgment and honest 
outlook of twelve scholarly men deeply versed in international affairs 
through personal participation, and still striving toward the goal of 
world peace under international authority. They form a fraternity of 
kindred intelligence from ten different nations; their background is 
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generally Western and hopeful nineteenth century. The group contains 
no extremists, no absolute pacifist or militarist, no Communist or 
Right-winger. Their opinions differ on details, hardly ever on funda- 
mentals. Nevertheless each writer has focussed his attention upon the 
field of his special and universally acknowledged competence. The 
names of these contributors are well-known throughout the West. Shot- 
well, Harold Nicolson, de Madariaga, Hammarskjold, Spaak, Monnet, 
Ileras Camargo, Pearson, Inénii, Max Huber, Henri Bonnet, Norman 
Angell. (Excellent photographs). 

Among scores of seed-thoughts, one may note the following: 

Shotwell’s conclusion provides a general framework: “Peace 
volves whatever international organization is necessary under con- 
ditions of the times to protect the interests and promote the progress 
of mankind”. Nicolson declares boldly: The more horrible war is 
rendered, the less likely it is to be provoked. (Inonu agrees). De 
Madariaga, the disillusioned veteran of disarmament conferences, ex- 
plains why they are futile as long as distrust persists. Even controls 
would only deepen distrust. Hammarskjold: “Working on the edge of 
the development of human society is to work on the brink of the un- 
known’. Spaak would expand NATO. Monnet would press economic 
integration beyond Europe. Pearson believes healthier bloc diplomacy 
would check polarization of power. President Ileras argues that 
“regional organizations [of homogeneous groups of States] auto- 
matically train countries to play their parts in world international 
activities”. Max Huber considers the concept of sovereignty “a mortal 
poison for any ethic of a supranational community”. Bonnet: Long live 
Intellectural Co-operation! Norman Angell, the Nestor among them, 
of “Great Illusion” fame (1910), admits practically “complete failure’ 
of the peace movement because only a minority had been won over 
and not the whole electorate. 

None of these staunch world citizens despairs of the future 
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Vancouver S. Mack EASTMAN 


THE BLOWING UP OF THE PARTHENON, OR How To LOSE THE COLD War. 
By Salvador de Madariaga. 1960. (London: Pall Mall Press. 93pp. 


9/6d cloth-back, 4/— paper back.) 


Senor de Madariaga was one of the most brilliant intellects of the 
League of Naticns. During 1922-27 he was Director of the Disarmament 
Section of the League Secretariat and Secretary of the Disarmament 
Commission of the League Assemblies. From 1931 to 1936, as Spanish 
Ambassador and Permanant Delegate to the League, he played a 
leading part in the long and frustrating effort to reduce or regulate 
national armaments. 

In this small book he offers us his matured opinions and candid 
conclusions on the ever controversial subject of armaments and the 
cold war. His style is characteristically witty and trenchant, his 
judgments forthright and often provocative rather than persuasive; 
e.g., “The Soviet Union is at war with its own people”. 
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The title recalls the accidental destruction of the Parthenon in 1687 
when a stray Venetian bomb fell on a Turkish powder magazine. So 
might our marvellous civilization be blown up accidentally any day. 

To this dire threat the rational response would seem to be inter- 
national disarmament. Yet our veteran authority in the matter declares 
categorically (Chap. VII) that “the problem of disarmament is in itself 
insoluble’, since armaments are the consequence, not the cause, of the 
mistrust between sovereign powers. “In disarmament conferences the 
unavowed aim of each participant is to increase its real or relative 
armament to the detriment of its rivals’, and “controls could only 
increase mutual distrust”. Disarmament slogans at the League of 
Nations and the U.N. have been “thinly disguised demogogic propa- 
ganda” rather than “shortcuts to peace”. Peace must precede disarma- 
ment, and freedom (e.g., the liberation of our natural allies, the sub 
jugated peoples of Eastern Europe) must precede peace. 

However, though for the present our author pronounces disarma- 
ment a mirage or “red herring” he believes strongly in the efficacy of 
a cold war for freedom, provided it be waged as purposefully eastward 
as the Communist Party wages its war westward. All the liberal 
West’s neutralistic commerce, conciliatory compromises and hopes in 
“summit” talks merely strengthen our dogmatic, dynamic, relentlessly 
advancing foe, whose fixed aim is the sovietization of the whole earth. 
(De Madariaga approved John Foster Dulles). For the “free world” 
the conquest of international public opinion is the true aim of the cold 
war and the most efficient deterrent of the “hot wars”. The new key 
fact of our day is the growth of the power of world opinion due both 
to the “sudden, overwhelming development of radio, which pervades 
every corner of the earth” and to the certain total involvement of 
civilians in any future global war. 

This new power of communication should weld consenting peoples 
into a new unity making possible adequate supranational institutions 
capable of warding off a hot war till the eventual melting away of 
the communist tyranny that “has chosen to force history into a channel 
which runs counter to the stream of human nature”. 


Vancouver S. MacK EASTMAN 


TRADITION, VALUES, AND Soci0-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Joseph J. 
Spengler, Wilbert E. Moore, Bert F. Hoselitz, Melville J. Herskovits, 
Ralph Braibanti, Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, John D. Montgomery, 
Mason Wade. Edited by Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spengler. 
1961. (Durham: Duke University Press. Toronto: Burns and Mac- 
Eachern. viii, 305pp. $6.00.) 


The thirteenth publication of the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center is devoted to economic and social change and par- 
ticularly to the part that the contents of people’s minds play in this, 
from the viewpoint of the several mental sciences. 

The essay by economist Joseph J. Spengler provides an extensive 
theoretical development of the theme that behaviour, individual and 
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social, is determined not so much by the outside world as by the way 
in which people view and interpret that world. Ideologies sacred and 
secular have made Muslims prohibit the taking of interest, and made 
the Soviets calculate cost by labour content alone; there are countless 
instances of men’s “persistent refusal or inability to appreciate that a 
flexible price system is both the most economical and the most unbiased 
of the computing and coordinating mechanisms that man has devised” 
(p. 36). The diffusion of the values involved in scientific inquiry and 
objectivity would “dissipate . . . ideology,” and weaken “many growth- 
retarding non-rational elements present among the contents of the mind 
encountered in underdeveloped countries.” The writer is aware that the 
contents of people’s minds and their practices interact in both directions; 
his statement would have gained had he shown some of the specific ways 
in which the non-western mental contents he refers to are supported by 
social practices. The reciprocal appropriateness of ideas and situations 
is what makes tradition so tenacious. With an account of Brahman 
communalism in South India economist Bert. F. Hoselitz illustrates how 
traditional forms may be found peculiarly appropriate by a social group 
under pressure in the contemporary world. 

Sociologist Wilbert E. Moore presents a workmanlike account of 
the social framework of economic development in its ideological (not 
the same as Spengler’s ideology). institutional, organizational, and 
motivational aspects. 

Ralph Braibanti examines from the viewpoint of political science 
some findings in the field of cultural diffusion, including the concept 
of limitation as developed by Maine and Tarde. He draws from 
Hoselitz’s contribution the possibility that tradition may provide a 
home for the new culture element; from Alexander Leighton the 
possibility that social trauma or stress may facilitate the acceptance of 
the new. The transmission process is especially crucial, he says, in 
technical assistance. He would like to identify in technical assistance 
an administrative mechanism for a “spiraling indigenization of external 
ideas and structures.” Another problem is the nature and degree of 


“impedance or facilitation which . . . cultural factors present to the 
infusion of Western constitutionalism.” 
Other contributions are by Melville J. Herskovits on cultural 


dynamics, I. H. Qureshi on Islamic political thought, and John D. Mont 
gomary on the politics of foreign aid. 

Mason Wade’s essay has little connection with the remaining pieces 
in the book, but is an attractively presented account of Quebec as a part 
of contemporary Canada and of North America and not a frozen 
survival of pre-revolutionary France. Quebec adapted in the nineteenth 
century when industry moved to more strategically located southern 
Ontario in the same way as did New England when it lost to iron- and 
coal-rich areas further west: by establishing shoe, textile, and lumber 
industries. But in the course of this the economy of Quebec came to be 
directed by outsiders. Now with water-power redressing her lack of coal, 
with favourable changes in her educational system, in the quality and 
independence of her workers, in her Church’s attitude to industry, 
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Quebec has come increasingly to share and identify with Canadian 
prosperity. As the trend continues the problem will be whether French 
Canadian culture will survive as well in prosperity as it did in adver- 
sity; will it succeed in meeting the new order as well as it was formerly 
able to resist it? 


University of Toronto NATHAN KEYFITZ 


THE ELEMENTS COMBINED. A History of The Steel Company of Canada. 
By William Kilbourn. 1960. (Vancouver: Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
& Co., xxii, 335pp. $6.50.) 


The rise of the commissioned business history to a position of 
academic repute is a symptom both of the maturation of laissez-faire 
into the corporate enterprise system and of the legitimation of that 
system in the postwar secular boom. The writing of such history is 
an exacting task requiring a wide range of specialized knowledge and 
a balanced judgment of how to use it. Mr. Kilbourn has mastered 
the intricacies of the craft admirably, and produced a history at once 
readable, informative and cultured. 

These qualities reflect three distinctive features of Mr. Kilbourn’s 
approach to his subject. In the first place, he presents the early history 
of the enterprises subsequently merged in Stelco, and the subsequent 
evolution of the company, against the broad backdrop of the evolving 
Canadian economy and polity, so that what emerges is an economic 
history of Canada as seen from the viewpoint of an industry intimately 
linked to the whole economy as a supplier of an extensive range of 
finished iron and steel products. Against this backdrop, the personal 
biographies of the company leadership inevitable in a company history 
illuminate the changing character of the Canadian business élite. 
Secondly, though he has taken great trouble to master the basic 
technology of steel production, Mr. Kilbourn is even more concerned 
with company finance and the evolution of management and accounting 
methods, the aspects of large-scale enterprise that contain the keys to 
success. Finally, he is keenly aware of the as yet unsolved social 
problem of the relation of the modern corporate enterprise to the 
wider community, a problem inherent in the tendency of business 
leaders to confine their participation in political and social life to 
charitable fund-raising. 

The counterpart of these qualities of perspective breadth and depth, 
unfortunately, is a certain analytical weakness, most evident in Mr. 
Kilbourn’s treatment of one of the crucial determinants of the com- 
pany’s, and the industry’s, evolution—the tariff protection the industry 
has enjoyed for over a century. Mr. Kilbourn accepts without apparent 
question not only the proposition that the industry must have pro- 
tection, but also the incredible assertion that the existence of Canada 
is synonymous with the existence of the Canadian steel industry, and 
dependent on the application of anti-dumping legislation. In so doing 
he ignores the unmistakable implication of some of his own evidence, 
that the tariff has provided high profits for the steel industry and per- 
mitted monopolistic pricing practices. 
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The history of the Steel Company of Canada, like that of the country 
as a whole, is one of early vicissitudes, a desperate struggie for 
economic survival in the 1930’s, and forced expansion in war, rewarded 
by comfortable prosperity in the 1950’s. 1960 marked the company’s 
fiftieth anniversity; it may also mark the beginning of a period of 
intense competition with new foreign suppliers of steel. If so, Mr. 
Kilbourn’s final chapter shows the company to be well prepared for it. 


Institute for Economic Research, Harry G. JOHNSON 


Queen’s University 


BRITAIN’S EXPORT TRADE WITH CANADA. By G. L. Reuber. 1960. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. xii, 147pp. $3.50.) 


I should have thought that among his forty-five tables Dr. Reuber 
might have included one listing the chief exports from Britain to 
Canada for a recent year. But he does not. Like so many writers of 
Ph.D. theses on this type of subject, he loves dividing one set of figures 
by another, to produce index numbers, averages, percentages, volumes, 
and so forth, but the reader is left to deduce from scattered references 
in the text what the major exports in fact are. 

From a little rapid research I can tell the reader that in 1958 
Canadian imports from Britain amounted to $522 million; they were 
mainly manufactures, the chief items being iron and steel products 
($205 million), woollen goods ($69 million), electrical apparatus ($28 
million), chemicals ($24 million), aircraft ($21 million), and whisky 
($10 million). 

Again, I should have thought that Dr. Reuber might have stressed 
more the remarkable all-round expansion of the Canadian economy 
since the war. A quarter of Canada’s people are now engaged in manu- 
facturing; she ranks seventh among the industrial nations of the world, 
despite her small population of some 17 million. Yet the volume of 
her imports, mainly manufactures, has doubled since the war. 

in the 1870’s over 50 per cent of Canada’s imports came from the 
United Kingdom; for the post-war years the corresponding figure is 10 
per cent, whereas over 70 per cent came from the United States (p. 3). 
But percentages often do not mean very much; in the former period 
British sales to Canada were less than £10 million a year; in 1957 they 
were £195 million. 

I do not like the practice of treating the values of British exports 
to various countries as a kind of cricket score, and assuming that a 
higher value is always better for Britain. Other factors should be con- 
sidered, such as the import content of the exports, the profit margin 
on them, and in what form and when they are paid for. Dr, Reuber 
might well have considered such factors in his last chapter (in which 
he discusses alternatives to selling in Canada); had he done so, I think 
that Canada would have made a much better showing than some other 
British markets. However, even on the crude figures, Canada comes 
third as a market for British exports, being surpassed (in 1957) only 
by the United States (£244 million) and Australia (£236 million); India 


(£195 million) came fourth. 
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Although I have made some criticisms of Dr. Reuber, he has put a 
good deal of work into this book and well deserves his doctorate 
(which I presume he obtained, although he does not say so). The 
overwhelming preponderance of the United States as a supplier is 
surely explained by contiguity, and by the fact that over half the 
capital invested in Canadian manufacturing and mining is American. 
But Dr. Reuber points out that the share of Britain in world exports of 
manufactures has been, and still is, declining: from 40 per cent in 1870 
and 24 per cent in 1937 to 20 per cent in 1956, while that of the United 
States has been rising (the corresponding figures being 3, 21, and 31 per 
cent); he attributes about half the fall in the percentage of Canadian 
imports coming from Britain to this general reason. All the same, it is 
disconcerting to learn that “in 1956, for example, the volume of British 
sales in Canada was roughly the same as immediately before World 
War I in spite of the fact that the volume of total Canadian imports 
from all countries had increased almost four times.” (p. 8). 

He demonstrates that this has not been due, to any extent, to 
changes in Britain’s competitive price and cost position or to income 
variations. “It seems that the long-term decrease in Britain’s share of 
Canadian market sales is to be primarily explained in terms of the 
structure of Canadian demand, the size and pattern of foreign invest- 
ment in Canada, Britain’s relatively unfavourable position in terms of 
non-price market variables, private and public restrictions on the flow 
of trade, and certain government policies enhancing the relative 
attractiveness of sterling area markets for British producers.” (p. 125). 

I think the last point is over-stressed, so far as the post-war years 
are concerned. It is true that in some ways it was more difficult for 
British goods to enter the Canadian market than to enter some sterling- 
area markets. But, on the other hand, the British Government was 
trying to induce British exporters to earn more dollars. 

Dr. Reuber has given us some useful analysis of the facts and 
figures relating to various points. But as practical advice on how to 
expand British sales in Canada of various commodities, by far the best 
part of the book is the thirteen pages (pp. 73 to 85) of extracts from 
the Special Register Information Service reports prepared by the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner Service in Canada. 


Chatham House FREDERIC BENHAM 
London, England 


THe CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By K. C. 
Wheare. 1960. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. xiv, 


201pp. $3.75.) 


The rapidly changing constitutional structure of the Commonwealth 
has for some years made out of date that valuable work The Statute of 
Westminster and Dominion Status. So much so that the constitutions of 
a majority of members of the Commonwealth no longer depend on the 
Statute of Westminster, and the term “dominion status” has passed out 
of current use. Now, happily, Dr. Wheare has brought out what is an 
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almost entirely new book which has the great virtues of its predecessor: 
a lucid skill in handling the complex subtleties of constitutional law, 
a clear common sense, and an uncommon capacity for setting aside all 
irrelevaticies and presenting a careful analysis of the essential points. 

One of the most useful novelties is the invention of a new term, 
“authochtony”, to describe the desire of a country not only to be 
independent, but to ground its constitution in its own native institutions. 
There is no doubt that such a desire has been of urgent importance in 
the constitution-making of most of the states of the “new’’ Common- 
wealth. It is, however, extremely difficult to combine peaceful evolution 
with an effective break in the legal umbilical cord which ties a country’s 
constitution to our common parent, the British Parliament. Dr. Wheare 
provides a subtle and acute analysis of the attempts of both the 
Indian and Pakistani constitution-makers to uproot their constitutional 
trees and re-plant them in their own soil. All of this is of considerable 
topical interest in Canada to those engaged in attempting to domicile 
the British North America Act in Canada. 

Also of interest to the carpenters of our own constitution is his dis- 
cussion of the relating between the constitution and the amending 
process. He points out that one of the interesting consequences of the 
Harris case in South Africa is that a court can validly ask “What is an 
Act of Parliament for this purpose?’”’. The importance of this lies in the 
interpretation of entrenched clauses. For example, consider one of our 
recent entrenchments—the provision in the 1949 amending procedure 
which bars an extension of the life of Parliament unless this extension 
has been given in effect a two-thirds majority in the House of Commons. 
In general, a court must accept any Act of Parliament on its face value 
as certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments. But suppose that the 
Parliament of Canada amended the B.N.A. Act by simple procedure 
to extend the life of Parliament. The courts could, quite properly 
following the reasoning of the South African court, say that Parliament 
as constituted for an ordinary Act of Parliament is not the same as 
Parliament constituted for the express purpose of lengthening its life. 
Accordingly we can entrust special amending procedures to Parliaments 
and legislatures without fearing that the doctrine of Parliamentary 
sovereignty will enable them subsequently to be destroyed by an absence 
of the prescribed special procedure. 

Dr. Wheare is, I think, less clear than he might be in dealing with 
the change in the nature of autonomy since the Statute of West- 
minster. It seems to me that the most important development through 
this period has been a transformation from equality of status combined 
with inequality of function (leaving, for example, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom to make constitutional changes for all by the 
request and consent procedure) to equality of status combined with 
parity of function. 

It is to be hoped that the popularity of this excellent book will enable 
it to go through new editions fast enough to keep up with the rather 
rapid rate of change of its subject matter. Already the Introduction 
has modified the text on such matters as the Ghanaian constitution. 


= 
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But the book came out too soon to take account of the withdrawal of 
South Africa from the Commonwealth. The implication of that step— 
that there are criteria for membership—suggests some modification 
is already due in one chapter. 


McGill University J. R. MALLORY 


WILSON. The Struggle for Neutrality 1941-1915. By Arthur S, Link. 
1960. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. J. Regine 
Saunders. x, 736pp. $11.50.) 


Professor Link’s third volume of a “several-volume” biography of 
Woodrow Wilson is concerned exclusively with foreign policy. Yet its 
nearly 700 pages of text cover only the fifteen months from the out- 
break of war to October 21, 1915. On that date, Wilson, with the 
Arabic pledge from Germany in one hand, delivered with his other 
hand his strongest note of protest to the British on the subject of the 
Allied blockade. At this point, says Link, “the edifice of American 
neutrality was finally completed.” In addition to the neutrality problem, 
Link also provides detailed accounts of American diplomacy in 
the Caribbean and the Far East, though he confesses he sometimes 
wished these areas “had been transplanted to another planet” (This, 
I assume, does not intentionally reflect current American thinking about 
these subjects!) In all it is an exhaustive’ volume, based on an ex- 
traordinary range of sources and only saved from being exhausting by 
the author’s clear, precise prose. Even so, one occasionally wonders 
if it would not have been a better book had some of the imposing 
documentation been deleted. 

The central theme is that of neutrality and, as the title suggests, its 
attainment was a struggle. The author concludes that the United States 
was completely neutral in these ‘fifteen months; that is, the Wilson 
administration was completely impartial in its modification of neutral 
rights in response to pressure from both sides. On policy matters this 
certainly seems to have been’ so. But Wilson’s idea of neutrality 
covered “thought as well as deed’. The question of neutrality in 
thought, as Mr. Khrushchev has noted, is a much more difficult one. 
While Link’s assessment of public opinion, especially in his superb first 
chapter, necessarily leaves some room for argument, the answer seems 
to be that the United States was rarely. neutral in thought. Even Link 
uses the word “friends” when interpreting Wilson’s attitude to the 
British, but not when speaking of the Central powers. 

The triumph of the neutrality policy was largely Wilson’s personal 
achievement. Naturally the book is mainly devoted to Wilson, but 
all the other main actors, and a score of minor ones, are sketched in 
broadly and convincingly. Canadian readers will find very little 
specifically relating to Canada apart from one reference to Sir Robert 
Borden supporting Grey’s effort to dissuade the Imperial War Cabinet 
from approving a complete embargo on American cotton. 

The overall tone of the work is judicious and, indeed, careful. Only 
on Latin-Amcrican policy, where Wilson earned the title of the most 
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active interventionist President in American history, is the author 
highly critical. On the main issue of neutrality, he refuses to commit 
himself completely: ‘To say that these [neutrality policies] were all 
substantial achievements is not to imply that they were necessarily 
wise or right . . . . Whether they were also promoting the national 
interest and serving the peace of the world, only time would tell.” 
While Link’s readers will undoubtedly be grateful for this informative 
volume, they will also anxiously await the later judgments promised 
here. Those who cannot wait will find at least a preview in Link’s 
earlier Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917. 


University of Toronto RAMSAY COOK 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUTHWEST Paciric. By C. Hartley Grattan. 
1961. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. xii, 273pp. $5.00.) 


Ten years ago this last September the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand signed their first mutual defence agreement. For the 
United States ANZUS was the diplomatic price to be paid for the 
adherence by Australia and New Zealand to the Japanese peace treaty 
which John Foster Dulles had drafted in the wake of Communist 
victory in China. But the two Pacific dominions became ANZUS 
partners mainly in order to secure for themselves the sort of effective 
defence guarantee which they had despaired of gaining from the 
United Kingdom since the nineteen-thirties. Thus, a bargain which 
meant to the United States simply an additional military responsibility, 
in the case of Australia and New Zealand terminated the most dramatic 
about-face in their external political orientation. 

Mr. C. Hartley Grattan—thoroughly familiar with Australia’s 
history—is well qualified to write this analysis of U.S. relations to 
the countries in the Southwest Pacific. His book—the latest in a 
long and continuing series of monographs on U.S. relations with 
specific areas of the world—portrays American involvement in the 
Southwest Pacific from the time of Washington’s first presidency to 
the end of the Eisenhower era, Despite this sweeping canvas there are 
distinct points of emphasis: on Australia in the geographic and political 
aspects, and on the period since the second world war in the historical 
dimension. 

The work is written with a sympathetic knowledge of the deep 
emotional conflicts to which this redirection of Australian and New 
Zealand foreign policy attested, and the author rightly concentrates 
on the magnitude of the Australian dilemma. Nonetheless, Mr. Grattan 
also relates the story of U.S. interests in New Guinea and Antarctica, 
and so fulfils the promise held out in the title of his study. Although 
the documentation is arranged for the needs of the general reader— 
unfortunately it is a little thin for the period of the negotiations leading 
to the signing of ANZUS—a very comprehensive bibliography and a 
brief index reimburse the specialist. 


University of Toronto Peter V. BISHOP 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FirrH REPUBLIC. French Political Parties and 
the Constitution. By J. A. Laponce. 1961. (Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 415pp. $6.50) 


Anyone writing about contemporary France faces the problem of 
elucidating what is unique and permanent, while at the same time 
presenting an account of the present that is bound to be outdated in 
the rush of events in that volatile country. Professor Laponce (of the 
University of British Columbia) has met the difficulty by writing a 
brief and competent account of French political parties, giving their 
history, organization and doctrine. To this he has added a fairly lengthy 
description of the institutions of the Fifth Republic, telling how they 
came into being and how they have changed since 1958. The result is 
an interesting volume that presents the essential information and 
analysis enabling persons with little knowledge of France to compre- 
hend the parties and institutional structure. However, the very thorough- 
ness of this treatment suggests that the parties and the constitution 
have an importance which they do not have, Professor Laponce states 
his awareness of the present precarious situation, but he does not go 
on to explain the nature of the army’s malaise, the importance of the 
theories of revolutionary war developed in Indo-China and Algeria, 
the attitude of insubordination among senior officers dating from De 
Gaulle’s famous broadcast in 1940, the practice of conspiracy in high 
places, and the buildup of terrorist and extremist organizations such as 
the O.A.S. among army officers, French North African settlers and 
right-wing nationalists in Metropolitan France. On the other hand he 
does not discuss the government’s extra-constitutional behaviour to meet 
this challenge, and the increase of personal power in the hands of 
General De Gaulle. In the face of these considerations both the parties 
and the constitution seem inconsequential if not irrelevant in the 
struggle for a weak government headed by a strong man against the 
forces of disruption located in the army and the political underground. 
And at the core stands the Algerian dilemma which must be compre 
hended if the Fifth Republic is to be understood. Only if it is resolved 
will the parties and the constitution come to play their role in a con- 
stitutional state. This must depend on De Gaulle being spared to lead 
France out of Algeria without provoking the putsch that would over- 
throw the régime. However reviewers should not castigate authors for 
not writing books that they had not intended to write. As an analysis 
of parties and institutions Professor Laponce’s book is excellent. The 
appendix includes tables of election results, assembly votes, govern- 
ments, as well as the full text of the 1958 constitution. 


Queen’s University HuGH THORBURN 


RESTORING DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. The British Contribution. By Ray- 
mond Ebsworth. 1960. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. Toronto: 
Burns and MacEachern Ltd. xiv, 222pp. $6.75) 


In 1945 Germany lay in ruins. How to rebuild the political and social 
organs so that the disasters of Nazism would not recur was the prob- 
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lem which faced all the allies. The failure to agree on any common 
policy led to the geographical division of the country into occupation 
zones, but equally importantly had the result of importing four different 
solutions, each of which were imposed independently. These differences 
stemmed not merely from different national traditions but also from 
different interpretations of “the German problem”. The Americans 
believed that the Germans were frustrated democrats, the French be 
lieved they were militant revanchistes, the Russians held that only a 
proletarian revolution would suffice, while the British regarded the 
Germans as politically adolescent and in need of careful tutelage of 
the kind that was being meted out to the colonies. 

The author of this book was a member of the Contro] Commission 
for Germany, and played a part in the re-establishment of local govern- 
ment and administration. He discusses his role as a cross between a 
lay missionary and a technical adviser. Careful paternalism was the 
attitude which was to encourage responsible institutions. As in previous 
colonial experiments, democracy was to be entrusted to the inhabitants 
in stages, first at the local, then at the land, finally at the national, 
level. The twin dangers of authoritarianism and a multiplicity of ir- 
responsible parties in parliament were to be avoided, first by decentral] 
ization of power, and secondly by the inculcation of a species of in- 
dependent-mindedness, similar to the attitudes supposed to prevail on 
English county councils. The British assumption that it was the political 
weakness of the party system of the Weimar Republic which led to 
Nazism was probably no more naive than the equivalent assumptions 
of the other Allies. But the Germans, especially those of the Left, were 
quick to argue that political responsibility should be given only to 
those who had declared themselves in support of one or other of the 
parties. To be non-political meant either that one had been a Nazi or 
that one did not have the moral courage to show one’s colours and was 
therefore a potential Nazi. In fact the Germans showed themselves 
ready to establish party political life in all levels, and indignantly 
rejected the idea of being treated in the same way as the Singhalese 
or the Somalilander. 

Similar disappointments met the British in their attempt to intro- 
duce other British institutions as a remedy for Germany’s ills. German 
schools seemed to the British as being only prepared to encourage a 
kind of education which produces knowledge, which in turn led to the 
omnipotence of the state and the omniscience of the expert. They 
wanted to broaden the system to include character training or what is 
generally called “preparation for life’. But the Germans could validly 
argue that pride of place in Britain was given to the “public schools”, 
which based themselves on the inculcation of the Fiihrerprinzip. Again, 
the British sought to separate the administrative functions of local 
government from the conciliar, by establishing locally elected councils 
to whom the permanent officials would be responsible. This only ap- 
peared to the Germans inefficient compared to the well-organized ré- 
gimes of the Burgermeiste;. 
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In fact, many of these reforming ideas could only have been imposed 
during a long period of occupation. The handing back of almost all 
responsibility to the Germans in 1949 meant that the previous Ger- 
man system was to a large extent restored. And when a new set of 
British diplomats arrived in 1950 to press the Germans to begin re- 
armament they had no sympathy for the “old colonial” administrators 
who preceded them. Whether German democracy could have been 
stronger if these had stayed longer remains an open question. But 
their attempt to impose one set of institutions upon another people 
could never have been more than a partial success. 


University of British Columbia JOHN S. CONWAY 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. By George F. Kennan. 
1961. (Boston: Toronto: Little, Brown & Co. viii, 411pp. $6.50) 


The most recent book by the distinguished American diplomat-his- 
torian, George F. Kennan, consists of a number of excellent academic 
lectures. Evidently these were little altered for publication, with the 
natural result that they have a distinctive rhetorical flavour that may 
be better adapted to the auditorium than the printed page. About half 
are concerned with the age of Lenin, which is roughly the period that 
Kennan the scholar knows so intimately. These lectures are a superb 
summary of his meticulous research and like his books on Soviet- 
American relations are distinguished by mastery of the sources, dis- 
cerning historical judgment and a talent for humanizing diplomatic 
history. 

The latter half deals with the thirty years that are largely the 
age of Stalin, which Kennan the diplomat knows through personal 
experience, much of it in the U.S. embassy in Moscow. Despite the 
obvious advantages of first-hand observation, this foundation cannot 
support the kind of solid historical interpretation represented by the 
first half of the book, nor did Ambassador Kennan choose to deal with 
the diplomacy of the age of Stalin in anywhere near the narrative 
detail that he devoted to the first five years of the Soviet regime. Con- 
sequently the lectures on the age of Stalin are undoubtedly interesting 
and well informed, but not nearly as satisfying as those on the age of 
Lenin. The enigmatic Stalin poses any historical writer with unusual 
difficulties, and Kennan’s interpretation of this crucial personality is 
interesting Kremlinology but not enduring scholarship. The thesis of 
one lecture, that Stalin’s “greatest anxiety” was that the opposition 
of Western European socialists would overthrow him, is scarcely sub- 
stantiated in this book and controversial to say the least. And the re- 
lated interpretation of the great purges as an attempt to remove 
opposition to the future pact with Hitler is both provocative and ques- 
tionable. Is it likely that Stalin was thinking of this as early as 1935, the 
first full year of the great purges? As for the Second World War and 
the following eight years, one can only hope that Kennan the diplomat 
will publish a full volume of memoirs. The comparatively few pages 
in this book on these years contain a good interpretive introduction 
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to the subject, but scarcely hint at the light that the writer might cast 
on this turbulent period and his important role in it. 


University of Alberta Rospert H. McNEgAu 


THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNISM IN EASTERN EvuRoPE. By R. V. Burks. 
1961. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xii, 244pp. $5.75) 


To what extent is communism a proletarian movement? Does Marx- 
ism explain why there are communists in Eastern Europe? What are 
the sources of communism’s dynamics in Eastern Europe? Addressing 
himself to these inter-related questions, R. V. Burks undertakes a care- 
ful analysis of the social and ethnic composition of the “hard core” 
and the “soft periphery” of the communist parties in eight Eastern 
European states: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Greece; some comparative data on the 
communist movements in other areas are also introduced to test the 
validity of the author’s generalizations. 

What makes this book stand out among the several available stud- 
ies of Eastern European communism is the analytical techniques em- 
ployed by the author. Hampered by the uneven distribution and frag- 
mentary nature of the statistical data on the area, the author relies 
primarily on the statistical correlation analysis of the relatively free 
elections in Eastern Europe (especially during the 1920's), supple 
mented by comparative ecological analysis of the communist following, 
and (in dealing with the captured communist guerrillas in Greece) the 
background questionnaire. At the same time, the study draws from 
the wide spectrum of original and secondary source materials on Eastern 
Europe, as well as from the depth-interview findings of L. Pye (on the 
Malayan communists) and G. Almond (on the Western communist 
parties). 

Mr. Burks’ findings show that, unlike the “deviant” and “proletarian’”’ 
types of the communist parties in the West, the communist movements 
in Eastern Europe fit the “national” type, that also tends to predomin- 
ate in the underdeveloped countries of Asia. They derive their dynamics 
not from the “distress of the proletariat” (indeed, the author’s data 
convincingly show the predominance of the middle class elements at 
the “hard core”, and of the peasantry at the “soft periphery” of the 
East European communist movements), but from the thwarted national 
aspirations and the impact of the more highly industrialized West upon 
the ethnic groups of that part of Europe. As for the variations in the 
communist appeal to different nationalities. Mr. Burks suggests that 
“numerically weak ethnic groups produce above-average numbers of 
Communists, providing these groups have a traditional or ethnic tie 
to Russia.” The admitted exceptions to this generalization (the Ukrain- 
ians and the Poles with their below-average communist strength) are 
explained in terms of these peoples’ “strong and traditional enmity to 
Russia” which “can offset even an ethnic bond.” The fusion of nation- 
alism and communism in both Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R., Mr. Burks 
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concludes, ‘demonstrates that an international ideology can serve as 
a fundamental component of national consciousness.” 

Though marred by a few minor errors in transliteration and at 
least two not-so-minor slips (on p. 6, where Greek rather than Church 
Slavonic is said to have been the ecclesiastical lingua franca of the 
Orthodox Slavs; and on p. 80, where the author got lost along the 
Byelorussian-Ukrainian ethnic boundary), Mr. Burks’ study make a sub- 
stantial contribution to our knowledge of social and ethnic forces under- 
lying communist movements in Eastern Europe. Appended to this 
book are notes outlining the author’s research techniques, statistical 
data, a questionnaire, and a helpfu) glossary of the less well-known 
terms used in the text. 


Unwersity of Alberta BouHDAN R. BocrurKIw 


THE Sovipr INDUSTRIALIZATION DEBATE, 1924-1928. By Alexander Erlich. 


1960. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. Tor- 
onto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xxiii, 214pp. $7.25) 


Dr. Erlich deals in this small but interesting volume with the eco- 
nomic policy debate among Soviet writers, which began soon after 
War Communism had been abolished in 1921, and which extended well 
into the period of the First Five Year Plan. Part One of this book 
presents the views of the most prominent participants in this debate— 
N. J. Bukharin (pp. 9 to 24 and 78 to 89), G. Ya. Sokolnikov and L, M. 
Shanin (pp. 25 to 31), E. A. Preobrazhensky (pp. 31 to 59), V. A. Baz- 
arov and V. G. Groman (pp. 60 to 77). Lenin and Stalin have been 
dealt with rather briefly (pp. 4 to 8 and 90 to 98). The problems dis- 
cussed range from the role of agriculture in Soviet economic develop 
ment, capital consumption, re-investments, foreign trade, to questions 
of productive capacity, internal accumulation, investments and growth. 
Part Two contains Dr. Erlich’s analysis of these views against the 
background of the Soviet economic situation of these early turbulent 
years. 

The writer is quite right when he observes that “both the problems 
raised during this debate and the answers given, anticipated to an 
astounding degree the work done in the same field at much higher level 
of sophistication and within a different conceptual framework, by econo- 
mists outside the Soviet orbit during the last two decades” (p. XX). For 
example, Preobrazhensky’s insistence on larger investments to bring 
about a balance between aggregate supply and demand (p. 102) bears 
close resemblance to the reasoning of Lord Keynes. And Shanin’s 
idea of stressing investments in labour-intensive agriculture in prefer- 
ence to industry, reminds us of the more recent proposals of similar 
type for undeveloped economies. Dr. Erlich is quite correct in pointing 
out that, in spite of the quality of some arguments, the modern reader 
is “frequently dismayed by the unsystematic nature of the general 
argument.” (p. xx). Still, was not a great deal of this confusion due 
to the lack of agreement among Soviet writers as to the role of and 
the extent to which particular economic controls were to be applied in 
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Soviet economic policies in general? For example, did not the early 
suggestions of Bukharin—the “enrichissez-vous” policy for the peasantry 
(p. 16) and the assumption of the normalcy of the NEP—and Shanin’s 
ideas favouring agricultural investments and machinery imports (pp. 
24-28), presuppose a much smaller degree of centralized control and 
planning, than Preobrazhensky’s proposals for rapid expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity (p. 35), rapid accumulation of capital (p. 38), indirect 
taxation through price fixing (pp. 48 to 55), and the suppression of the 
law of value (p. 44)? Did not all basic issues of these strange years 
focus, after all, on the central issue—what type of control and plan- 
ning measures were most appropriate for a well-balanced expansion of 
the Soviet economy as a whole? Strangely enough, it is this issue 
which has somehow eluded the full attention of this otherwise interest- 
ing contribution to Soviet economic history. 


University of British Columbia H. E. RoNIMOIS 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WINTER War. An account of the Russo-Finnish 
War, 1939-1940. By Max Jakobson. 1961. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 28lpp. $6.95) 


THE ORIGINS OF INTERVENTIONISM. The United States and the Russo- 
Finnish War. By Robert Sobel. 1960. (New York: Bookman Assoc- 
iates. 204pp. $4.50) 


Finland may be, as Max Jakobson writes, America’s pet, but it has 
been an unfamiliar pet. Most Americans recall only that, in addition to 
being a repayer of war debts and the home of Sibelius, Finland is a 
democracy which survived a Soviet invasion in 1939-1940. That invasion, 
called the Winter War, is the concern of these two books, one by a 
Finn, the other by an American. 

The Finnish author, Jakobson, possesses an historian’s objectivity, a 
cosmopolite’s breadth of view, and a journalist’s pen. These endow- 
ments, and access to sources including unpublished materials on the 
origins of the war, have yielded an excellent analysis of Finnish foreign 
policy between 1939 and 1940. Restrained towards the Soviets, Jakob- 
son’s interpretation rests between partisanly Finnish views of the 
Winter War’s origins and Leonard Lundin’s thesis that Russia had 
some basis for fearing Finnish alignment with Nazi Germany. 

Finland’s problem was to dissuade the Kremlin in its demands for 
frontier changes and bases on Finnish territory. Backed by a strongly 
anti-Soviet public, Foreign Minister Erkko optimistically refused con- 
cessions. Eighteen months of negotiations were terminated by Russia’s 
invasion. Some Finns have since opined that modest concessions to Mos- 
cow would have been wiser because Russia ultimately secured them, 
and more, by military means. With this Jakobson concurs. “Neutrality 
itself, however scrupulously observed, was not enough to satisfy the 
Soviet craving for security [from Germany], or Moscow’s ambition to 
regain what had been lost in World War I.” But he also emphasizes 
that, once attacked, the Finns warded off total disaster by their valiant 
military effort which purchased a compromise peace from Russia. His 
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conclusions support the Paasikivi Line—fundamental to Finland’s for- 
eign policy today—that Russian interest in Finland is more strategic 
than ideologic. 

Much more modest in dimensions and achievement, the Sobel vol- 
ume explores in detail a topic only touched by Jakobson. From a study 
of the reactions to the Winter War of the Roosevelt Administration, 
Congress, and the American press, Sobel concludes that this faraway 
struggle dealt the ffirst blow at American  non-interventionism. 
His conclusion is based on Congressional passage of a Finnish aid bill, 
the first authorizing assistance to a belligerent in World War II; the 
general pro-Finnish tone of the press; and the inability of Arthur 
Vandenberg and others to remain non-interventionist toward Finland’s 
fight for life against Sovietism. Only Cordell Hull’s insistence that the 
Russians not be pushed into Hitler’s arms restrained President Roose- 
velt from more open aid to the Finns. 

Thus, though Finland soon dropped from American headlines and 
American help was too little and too late, the Winter War resulted in 
a significant shift in opinion away from non-interventionism. In estab- 
lishing this link between Finland’s ordeal and the United States, Sobel 
emphasizes the formidable odds against which non-interventionists 
battled even in 1939. 


The Pennsylvania State University KENT FORSTER 


THE CONDUCT OF THE CHACO War. By David H. Zook, Jr. 1960. (New 
York: Bookman Associates. 280pp. $6.00) 


Although the Chaco War, fought by Bolivia and Paraguay between 
1932 and 1935, was the largest conflict in the western hemisphere since 
the American Civil War, a full and objective account has only recently 
become available in English. In The Conduct of the Chaco War, Captain 
David H. Zook, Jr., assistant professor of military history at the United 
States Air Force Academy in Colorado, has produced an interesting 
study of the military and the diplomatic moves which enabled Para- 
guay’s smaller army to defeat Bolivia. 

In the Chaco conflict, Bolivia mobilized some 250,000 men as opposed 
to Paraguay’s 140,000, but Paraguay’s forces were superior in the tech- 
niques of bush-fighting, in logistics, and in morale, while Bolivia’s 
aerial superiority was largely nullified by the improper use of her air 
force. Captain Zook’s book also provides an instructive contrast in 
generalship. The Bolivian Army Commander, the German General, 
Hans Kundt, failed to adapt his thinking to the primitive conditions 
of the Chaco, but Paraguay’s General Jose Estigarribia did this so 
successfully that by the end of the war he had emerged as one of the 
notable military leaders of the 20th century. 

Unfortunately, although Zook’s exposition of the tactics and strategy 
of the Chaco War holds much of interest for the student of military 
events, there is less to be said in favour of his prose style. One could 
wish, for instance, that he would not refer to Paraguay as “the fluvial 
nation” or to Bolivia as the “Cordilleran invader’, and that he had 
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refrained from the use of such coinages as “infeasible’’. These matters 
apart, Captain Zook has written a book which is likely to be a leading 
work on the Chaco War for some time to come. 


Ottawa Masor D. J. GOODSPEED 


A New DEAL IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Edited by Colin Leys and Cranford 
Pratt. 1960. (London: Wm. Heinemann. Toronto: British Book 
Service. xiv, 226pp. $5.00). 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was created in an 
attempt to evolve an acceptable alternative to the baasskap of South 
Africa and the chaos of the Congo. Instead of white supremacy or 
b’ .ck domination, there would be racial partnership. A New Deal in 
Central Africa seeks to assess the success of this great experiment— 
or rather explain its failure. ‘The contrast could hardly be more 
complete”, we are told, “between the high hopes of liberal-minded 
people who supported federation in 1953 and the revelations of experi- 
ence.” The indictment which follows is all the more devastating 
because of the essentially factual nature of the evidence presented. 

The bulk of the book is the work of the two editors, Colin Leys, 
now principal of an adult education college in Tanganyika and Profes- 
sor Cranford Pratt, now principal of the University College of Dar-es- 
Salaam. Five other authors have written one or more chapters. The 
most original contribution is Professor William Barber’s analysis of 
“the economic argument”. In view of the emphasis frequently placed 
on the alleged economic advantages of federation to the African, 
particularly in Nyasaland, it is illuminating to have this pioneering 
study of the true picture. 

The core of the book is devoted to exposing the humbug of racial 
partnership in practice. This is an elusive term, but the authors 
succeed in penetrating to its essence. As conceived by the European 
settlers, it connotes at best co-operation on a basis of equality with 
only a limited group of educated Africans. This policy of “selective 
partnership” confidently assumes that an African “buffer class” will 
emerge which will be moderate in its political outlook and willing to 
accept continued European leadership. Even more unrealistic is the 
expectation that the mass of Africans will for the foreseeable future 
be content with their present lot. 

Although in recent years there have been a number of welcome 
modifications in the colour bar, the basic pattern of discrimination and 
domination remains. “Nothing emerges more clearly”, the editors 
conclude, “than the nominal character of such changes as have taken 
place in the fundamental things—land, segregation and jobs.” At the 
same time, the African Affairs Board has been ruthlessly overruled 
and the franchise “blatantly rigged against participation by the 
ordinary African, and in favour of every European”. 

In view of these harsh strictures, the comparative moderation of 
the author’s positive proposals comes as something of a surprise. In 
particular there is no demand for scrapping the Federation, though it 
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is demonstrated in an appendix that the notion that the process of 
unscrambling would be “administratively impossible is absurd”. The 
specific constitutional recommendations advanced will still be pretty 
unpalatable to the settler community, but in some respects they are 
no more radical than the Monckton Commission Report. Indeed, both 
majority and minority members of the Commission have clearly 
benefitted considerably from careful study of this book. Both the New 
Deal and the Report call for “parity” between Europeans and Africans, 
although the actual mechanism advocated in each case is somewhat 
different. 

The authors insist that, in the final analysis, the only security for 
the rights of the majority lies in the power of the ballot, and that 
equality of voting power with Europeans is the bare minimum neces- 
sary to ensure “government responsive to the needs of the people as 
a whole.” At the same time, they are keenly aware that, whereas it 
would take a veritable revolution in settler opinion to win support for 
parity, Africans would accept such a compromise, if at all, only if it 
were cleariy understood that it represented simply a transitional step 
to full adult suffrage at an early date. This is the dilemma of politics 
in Central Africa, which even the collapse of federation would not 
really resolve. It is the supreme merit of this book that it exposes 
the hard facts of the situation with such clarity. 


Carleton University DoucLas G. ANGLIN 


PAKISTAN, THE FoRMATIVE PHASE. By Khalid Bin Sayeed. 1960. 
(Karachi: Pakistan Publishing Ilouse. Published in co-operation 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations. London: Sweet & Maxwell 
Ltd., xiv, 492pp. £1). 


This book by Dr. K. B. Sayeed of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
will long be essential reading for students of the recent history and 
current politics of India and Pakistan. It should also be read by 
those interested in the affairs of plural societies such as South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Malaya and Algeria. Dr. Sayeed’s comprehensive, docu- 
mented and scrupulously impartial accounts of Hindu-Muslim relations 
in India and Panjabi-Bengali relations in Pakistan reinforce the con- 
viction that in states inhabited by strongly self-conscious separate 
groups, parliamentary government on the basis of ‘one man, one vote” 
is likely to result in either domination by one group or 2a*° ition; and 
that the happier solution of federalism will only work ‘f t’:e separate 
groups are very evenly balanced, or if respect for law « ” ‘sor legally 
constituted authority is very deeply rooted. 

Himself a political scientist, Dr. Sayeed found during visits to 
Pakistan to study the country’s political problems that these can only 
be understood in the light of history; and he has produced the first 
detailed history of Muslim political movements in India from their 
19th century beginnings under Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan until partition, 
and thereafter within Pakistan until General Ayyub’s assumption of 
power on October 27, 1958. No work of this nature was previously avail- 
able. Virginia Vacca’s excellent L’India Musulmana (in Italian) goes 
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only to 1941; W. Cantwell Smith’s Modern Islam in India (1946) is a 
mine of information on religious movements but interprets them from 
a “socialist” viewpoint; and R. Symonds’s The Making of Pakistan 
(1949) was brief and sketchy. Pakistani works in English were un- 
fortunately marred by bias, lack of documentation and inaccurate 
printing. In the present book Dr. Sayeed has made objective use of an 
impressive array of published material, and also of unpublished docu- 
ments, letters, diaries, etc., and of interviews with surviving players 
of prominent roles. The publishers in Karachi deserve congratulation 
for virtually faultless typography, and the author for faultless English. 
A reviewer can only echo the words of Sir George Cunningham, former 
Governor of the N.W. Frontier Province, who writes in a preface: 
“Even if this admirably written book is not the last word... for some 
sources are probably not yet revealed to us, it is a book of enormous 
value. It collects in a scholarly and impartial survey a mass of 
material which no historian of the future can neglect”. 

Many readers may find especially interesting Dr. Sayeed’s accounts 
of certain ‘might have beens”: of the various occasions before 1947 
when agreement on a federal solution to India’s Hindu-Muslim problem 
was nearly obtained; and of the circumstances in which the semi- 
federal parliamentary régime failed in Pakistan. On this latter subject, 
Dr. Sayeed necessarily goes into details of the tedious personal factors 
which played so large a part; but he also does justice to the larger 
social and ideological factors, such as the selfish and short-sighted 
role of most of the Panjabi and Sindhi landowner-politicians (until 
their power was curbed by General Ayyub’s land-reform), the intracta- 
ble problem of East Bengal, and the “Islamic State’ question. The 
demand for Pakistan had been launched by the westernized upper and 
middle-class leaders of the Muslim League, who were actuated partly 
by economic jealousy of the corresponding Hindu classes and partly 
by consciousness of cultural distinctness; they nevertheless inwardly 
desired an essentially ‘secular’ Pakistan (just as Mr. Nehru desires 
a secular India). At the same time Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues needed 
and obtained the support of the mullas and the masses, who seem to 
have envisioned Pakistan as an “Islamic State” resembling the ideal- 
ized Caliphate of the pious, just and successful Umar. Such an ideal 
could not be realized in practice. Moreover the prescriptions of Islamic 
theorists tended to clash with the objective of modernizing and indus- 
trializing Pakistan. This and the Bengal and Kashmir dilemmas led 
to chronic political deadlock, with consequent increased estrangement 
of the politicians from the masses and spread of cynicism and corrup- 
tion. In these circumstances, Pakistan was saved by the “steel frame” 
of its officer corps and higher civil service, whose great merits com- 
bined with certain bureaucratic weaknesses are illuminatingly de 
scribed by Dr. Sayeed. Under General Ayyub they now govern 
unobstructed by politicians, but they too face the difficulty of com- 
municating with the non-westernized masses. General Ayyub’s scheme 
of “Basic Democracies” is designed to overcome this difiiculty by giving 
the masses responsibility as well as representation in a pyramid con 
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structed from the bottom upwards and culminating (eventually) in a 
National Assembly in which the country’s two wings will be equally 
represented. 

Dr. Sayeed touches on economics in analysing Hindu-Muslim 
relations and discussing the raw financial deal given to East Bengal 
before October 1958. With a population increase as shown by the 
recent census from 72 million in 1947 to 94 million today (of whom 54 
million including 14 million Hindus live in East Bengal), with acute 
land shortage in East Bengal, salination of irrigated areas in the 
-anjab and Sindh, and scarcity of minerals other than natural gas 
and a very little oil, Pakistan’s economic problems are even graver 
than India’s and are bound to have increasing political repercussions. 
Against this, the people’s self-discipline and willingness to learn and 
work hard justify a measure of optimism. 

The book is a joint Canadian-Pakistani product, and its quality 
reflects credit on both countries. 


University of Durham F. R. C. BAGLEY 


INDIA’S CONSTITUTION IN THE MAKING. By B. N. Rau. Edited by B. Shiva 
tao. 1960. (Madras, India: Orient Longmans. Ixx, 510pp) 


This collection of essays by the late Benegal Narsinga Rau, edited 
by B. S. Rao, is meant to enlighten the student of Indian affairs on the 
official work of one of the rather obscure ‘‘fathers” of the Indian Con- 
stitution. 

Shri Rau brought to his task a lifetime of legal and constitutional 
experience: it will be recalled that he played a key role in the early 
implementation of the Government of India Act, 1935. Besides the ob- 
vious practicality, Rau’s familiarity with the Act doubly ensured its 
enshrinement in the present Constitution following his appointment as 
Constitutional Advisor to the Indian Constituent Assembly. 

A cursory glance at the distinctions of Rau might lead one to assume 
a political wisdom rivalling that of his contemporary, Nehru. The essays 
presented here, however, relentlessly reflect the mind of a political 
technician and bureaucrat: from the essays one abstracts no incisive 
political insight, no philosophical brilliance, and certainly no wittiness. 
The twenty-nine essays here deal with a variety of topics more or less 
related to the constitutional question—most essays are, in fact, mad- 
deningly germane, unrelieved by any sagacious obiter dicta. 

The “constitutional precedents” have an appropriately prominent 
place in the book, but later essays on such topics as “Democretic Ex- 
ecutives”, “Second Chambers”, and other aspects of political mechanics 
more truly reveal the great knowledge and synthesizing abilities of 
Rau. In general, the collection is a display of comparative constitutional 
commentaries enhanced by legal prec.sion and historical authenticity. 
For more exotic tastes essays such as those on “Bhutan”, “Citizenship 
in the Commonwealth”, and “An Indo-British Treaty” have been in- 
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The heart of the book deals with fundamental rights. The famous 
“Directive Principies of State Policy” are revealed in all their stark 
non-Indian originality, a curious amalgam of foreign Constitutions, 
Declarations, and Charters. Rau makes no pretence to originality, 
meticulously and enthusiastically enumerating his sources of inspira- 
tion. In a later essay Rau does attempt to counter the criticism of con- 
stitutional indolence, but he does so in a most apathetic manner (p. 361). 

The editing leaves much to be desired: the essays are often repeti- 
tive, some are barely relevant; the commentary is poor, either insuffic- 
ient or lacking (one would think Rau worked in a political vacuum); 
the “Biographical Sketch” is inadequate; the Appendix serves no use- 
ful purpose. The editor’s general approach is, in short, uncritical and 
unscholarly, leaving too much for even the diligent student to read 
between the lines. 


Toronto GARY CLARKSON 


DivipE AND Lose. The Arab Revolt of 1955-1958. By Michael Ionides. 
1960. (London: Geoffrey Bles. Toronto: Wm. Collins. vii, 271pp. 


$4.50) 


The author is a British irrigation engineer who gave many years 
of distinguished service to Iraq and Jordan, ending in his appointment 
as one of the two foreign members of the Iraq Development Board 
(April 1956-April 1958). In this book he sets forth his observations and 
thoughts about Anglo-Arab relations since World War I and in particu- 
lar about the “Arab revolt of 1955-58” against British dominance. Brit- 
ain had granted “independence” to Iraq and Egypt, but had sought to 
control their foreign and military policies through imposed alliances 
and bases on their territories. This had “divided” Iraqi and Egyptian 
opinion into two schools of thought, and the division helped Britain 
to continue her “rule”. One school was willing to collaborate with 
Britain on the treaty basis, the other demanded complete independence. 
The collaborators were either patriots (like Nuri al-Sa’id) who hoped 
to achieve nationa! aspirations with British backing, or selfish reac- 
tionaries. In the face of the anti-British opposition, the pro-British pat- 
riots could never dispense with support from the reactionaries, who 
were thus able to block social reform. Moreover the British gave no 
effective backing to national aspirations; as regards Palestine, they 
broke all their promises to the Arabs and always came out ultimately 
on the side of the Zionists-Israelis. The younger generation (including 
those educated in the West) thus became more and more anti-British 
and anti-Western. 

The author documents this thesis, which undoubtedly contains much 
truth. Nevertheless, the British policy did secure the Arab world from 
becoming a battlefield during World War II; the Arabs do still need 
co-operation with technically and financially stronger peoples, and it 
is doubtful whether they have profited from letting their region be- 
come a major battlefield of the current Cold War. If British policy was 
inconsistent and short-sighted. so also were French policy (which the 
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author does not discuss) and American policy (one phase of which he 
discusses in a good chapter on the illogicalities of the 1957 “Eisenhower 
Doctrine”). Russian policy towards the Arabs also now seems to have 
got into a pretty tangle. Arab policies have been equally inconsistent 
and at times motivated by considerations other than those discussed by 
the author. For instance, Egyptian policy towards Syria has clearly 
been determined in part by a desire to frustrate Iraqi interests. More 
over, in the author’s words: “Ideologies and political philosophies 
filled the air. There were American liberalism, imperialism, neutralism, 
socialism, capitalism, communism, Zionism. Less conspicuous, but not 
by any means negligible, were the religions, or lack of them... .” 

Somewhat apart from the main theme are two excellent chapters 
on development in Iraq. They show how the Iraqi government and 
civil service, though possessing good intentions, proved inadequate to 
shoulder the manifold new burdens arising from the development 
achieved between 1950 and 1958. 

The chapters on the Suez crisis and Iraqi reactions to it are of 
great interest; so also, today, is the mention of Nuri al-Sa’id’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bring Kuwait into the Iraq-Jordan federation of 1958. 


Durham University F. R. C. BAGLEY 








Shorter Notices 


CANADIAN IssuES—Essays in Honour of Henry F. Angus. Edited by 
Robert M. Clark. 1961. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. xii, 


366pp. $7.50) 


The fifteen essays contained in this volume embrace almost as broad 
a range of constitutional, economic and international subjects as Dean 
Angus’ own interests. While not all of the contributions by former 
students, colleagues and associates do him full honour, the five which 
deal specifically with aspects of Canadian foreign policy are all worthy 
tributes. These are F. H. Soward’s “Canada and ‘Colonialism’ in the 
United Nations” (which deals mainly with the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Sessions of the General Assembly), Edgar McInnis’, “Neighbour to a 
Giant”, Douglas Gibson’s “Some Problems of Canadian Trading Policy” 
(completed in May 1958), John Deutsch’s “Changing Trends in World 
Trade” and “The Export of Electricity from Canada” by A. E. Dal 
Grauer. The book opens with an address by Dean Angus on “Democ- 
racy and Administration” and concludes with a bibliography of his 
publications. There is no index. 


[DoucLas G. ANGLIN] 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WorRLD War 11. The War Department. STRATEGIC 
PLANNING FOR COALITION WARFARE, 1943-1944. By Maurice Matloff. 
1959. (Washington: Government Printing Office. xvii, 640pp. $5.00) 


This volume takes up the story from Strategic Planning for Coalition 
Warfare, 1941-1942, and carries the analysis of “plans, issues and de- 
cisions” through to the end of the summer of 1944. By this time the 
strategic problems of winning the war practically ceased to be the 
subject of dissention within the coalition, with strategic decision in 
Europe, for example, being left to General Eisenhower. Much of the 
story is naturally concerned with the conflict between the British peri- 
pheral strategy and the U.S. aim “to meet and defeat the armies of 
Germany in battle.” In this, as in later conflicts over political aims, the 
arguments for both sides are marshalled dispassionately. The account 
is clearly written, and while much of the story is familiar from other 
sources it is illuminated by a wealth of unpublished documentary ma- 
terial. 


[RoBeRT SPENCER] 
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THE STRUGGLE FoR DeMocrAcy IN LaTIN AMeEriIcA. By Charles O. Porter 
and Robert J. Alexander. 1961. (New York: Macmillan Co. Galt: 
Brett-Macmillan Ltd. 215pp. $1.50) 


The tyro in Latin America affairs will find a concise, readable back- 
ground to the news in this paperback. Dr. Alexander and ex-Congress- 
man Porter are authorities on the area but they are not writing here for 
the student or expert. Their aim is to arouse the support of the American 
layman for policies which will reinforce the efforts of the anti-dictator- 
ship parties which now hold office, however precaricusly, in most Latin- 
American republics. 

A skilful compression of some 400 years of history, in which the 
forces favouring and opposing democracy are enumerated, is followed 
by an account of recent political developments in a number of individual 
countries. The final section analyses the policy failures of the Eisen- 
hower administration and outlines the requirements of a more en- 
lightened approach, foreshadowing many of President Kennedy’s Alli- 
ance for Progress proposals. 

In view of the book’s objective, it would be unfair to cavil at its 
oversimplification. The authors persist in hopefulness about the pros- 
pects for democratic development in Latin America even when their 
optimism flies in the face of the evidence: the “unreconstructed” atti- 
tudes of a large section of the oligarchy, the undue influence of the 
military, the appalling backwardness in education and rural amenities, 
for example. What they are telling us, however, is that to act as if the 
hoped-for social order can be achieved is the only possible course for 
North Americans who realize that they have something at stake in our 
neighbour continent. 


(MARGARET LAZARUS] 


L’UKRAINE SOVIETIQUE DANS LES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Et son 
statut en Droit International 1918-1923. By Vasyl Markus. Preface 
de Charles Rousseau. 1959. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 
326pp. 18,00 NF) 


The post-war quickening of interest in the nationality problem in 
the U.S.S.R. hes brought with it an increase in the amount and scope 
of research on this subject. This book deals with the legal status and 
foreign policy of the Soviet régime in the Ukraine. Formed in 1917, 
it possessed some of the attributes of a sovereign state until the intro 
duction of the Soviet constitution of 1923. These Dr. Markus discusses 
in detail with the help of a great variety of documents, some of which 
are printed in extenso in the appendix. 


{Ivan AVAKUMOVIC] 
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